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ARTICLE If. 


“THE CONFESSIONAL HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH.”* 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


Dr. Richard’s Confessional History deserves more than pass- 


ing notice in the pages of the LurHERaAN QuARTERLY, one of 
whose editors and principal contributors he was for many years. 
A pathetic interest is attached to this volume from the fact that 
its author died while it was passing through the press. 


The Confessional History occupies a unique place in our theo- 
logical literature, being the only volume on the subject in the 
English language, though Krauth’s Conservative Reformation 
very ably covers part of the ground, and Stuckenberg’s History of 
the Augsburg Confession was a fit precursor in its treatment of 
the Augustana. 

The theme is by no means of a popular character, and hence 
the volume will appeal only to the more thoughtful, who are in- 
terested in the rise and progress of doctrine. The formulation 
of creeds amid the conflicts of opposing parties is a phase of the 
development of the inner life of the Church which mirrors its 
true character. These creeds are the concrete expression of the 
consciousness of the Church as she slowly sifts truth from error. 


*The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church...By James W. Richard, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. Lutheran 
Publication Society, Phila., Pa. Cloth, 8 mo. Pp. viii, 637. Price $3.00. . 
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Having their roots in the sacred Scriptures, they attain their 
fixed form only through the experience of the Church. Indeed, 
the fundamentals of our faith are like the multitude of the 
saints,—they have come up through great tribulations, 

The Confessional History tells the story of the events, as Dr. 
Richard apprehended them, which produced the Lutheran sym- 
bols. Whether he has fully discovered, systematically arranged, 
and faithfully interpreted all the facts bearing on the case can 
not be decided at a glance, but must be left to those who shall go 
carefully over the ground which the author has traversed. 

The volume bears evidence, in the hundreds of citations and in 
the multitude of dates which dot its pages, of great industry in 
investigation. The principal portions of the book are the result 
of 20 years of research in a field that requires unwearied appli- 
eation and versatility ; for historical criticism demands not only a 
very wide acquaintance with the material bearing on a subject, 
but also unusual skill in its interpretation and arrangement. 
Dr. Richard had his matter well in hand, as is attested by the or- 
derly, easy and forcible presentation of it. The literary setting 
of the work is of a high order. The diction is chaste and digni- 
fied, well suited to the subject. There is no ambiguity of ex- 
pression. 

To what degree Dr. Richard’s well known convictions of what 
ought to be may have tinged his presentation of facts will prob- 
ably be measured by the reader’s own attitude toward the au- 
thor’s positions. There can be no doubt, however, as to the seri- 
ousness of purpose to present facts as he saw them. It has 
already been charged that he has exaggerated some facts and sup- 
pressed others. That there was any wilfulness to do so is quite 
incredible. The relative prominence of facts depends largely 
upon the point of view. 

While the Confessional History will appear to many a merely 
academic performance without any relation to present day 
problems, the interest which it has aroused indicates that it has 
to do with matters which the Lutheran Church considers vital. 
Tn the last analysis, it seems to us, the author has in mind the 
confessional authority and value of the so-called Symbolical 
Books embraced in the Book of Concord. Which of these and to 
what degree are they to be considered binding upon a Lutheran? 
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The focus of the decision is the Augsburg Confession and the 
Form of Concord. Other matters will be considered subsidary 
though not unimportant. The work will be judged largely by 
its attitude toward these two symbols. 

“The historian does not have for his chief mission the deduc- 
tion of conclusions, but the exhibition of facts,” as Dr. Richard 
remarks (p. 152). Nevertheless, a polemic, like our author, is 
inevitably impelled to draw conclusions in accordance with his 
general convictions. Yet the right to draw conclusions belongs 
to every one who knows the facts and understands logic. The 
historical problems underlying the historic symbols bear about 
the same relation to their content as the findings of higher criti- 
cisms do to the content of Scripture. The critics may come and 
they may go; a document stands or falls according to the meas- 
ure of its intrinsic value. The symbols of the Church must com- 
mend themselves to our present judgment if they are to be con- 
sidered as normative in matters of faith. Their historic value 
need not be underestimated, but the real question is their con- 
formity with truth as we now apprehend it. 

No reader of Church History can fail to be impressed, as well 
as depressed, by the intensely human and partisan factors which 
appear in the settlement of great, crucial questions. Of course, 
these very questions arise through the clash of opinions. The 
subterfuges, suppressions and compromises, which often charac- 
terize certain actors in the conflicts incident to doctrinal con- 
struction, may be magnified by the historian out of all propor- 
tion to their weight, while the more potent and less tangible in- 
fluences of providence and prayer are too often treated as negli- 
gible quantities. If the Reformation be measured by the se- 
verity of Luther, the timidity of Melanchthon and the morality 
of some of the princes, we would fail of a proper conception of 
that mighty movement, whose chief factor was an over-ruling 
Providence. 


The foregoing observations are made in view of the exceeding 
delicacy of setting forth in an objective way the exact historic 
background of Lutheran doctrine. 

To come now to the book itself, we notice that two-fifths of its 
pages are given to the Augsburg Confession, the oldest and the 
most generic of all Protestant symbols. The author discusses: 
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its composition, its delivery, its characteristics, its contents, its 
attempted confutation, and its several editions. The interest 
centers in its authorship which has often been claimed for Lu- 
ther, without indeed any historic testimony, chiefly upon pre- 
sumptive grounds. The Melanchthonian authorship of the Au- 
gustana has been completely vindicated by Dr. Richard. He 
shows quite conclusively that Melanchthon was not a mere 
amenuensis of Luther, as was formerly asserted, but that he ar- 
ranged the material and set it forth in proper language. Of 
course, Luther may be credited with the revival of evangelical 
doctrine, and in this sense his teachings are reproduced. 

“From May 2nd to June 25th [when the Confession was read 
before the Diet] Luther’s influence at Augsburg was small in- 
deed. Within that period he was not the inspirer and director 
of the movements at Augsburg. For three full weeks or more, 
he was left in total ignorance of what was going on there. For 
more than four weeks he was not informed in regard to the daily 
changes that were made in the ‘Apology’ [as the Confession was 
ealled].” (Page 197). 

Unless other discoveries reveal facts in contradiction of the 
above, it seems fair to conclude that Luther had directly nothing 
to do with the final form of the Confession. Melanchthon’s sub- 
sequent liberties with the Confession indicate that he evidently 
yegarded it as peculiarly his own. 

Luther’s attitude toward the Confession depended somewhat 
on his mood. Now he commends it; and now he finds fault with 
it. But Dr. Richard, it seems to us, is mistaken when he inter- 
prets Luther’s designation of the Confession, Leisetreterinn, as 
an epithet. The literal meaning of the word is gentle stepper. 
The derived and modern use of the word as defined by the lexi- 
cons, is sneak. Luther wrote to the Elector John, “It pleases 
me verv well and I could not change or improve it; nor would it 
be becoming to do so, since I can not tread so softly and gently.” 
Denn ich so sanft und leise nicht treten kann. (See Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church, VI. 709 f). Dr. Schaff was a 
German and knew how to translate. The connection demands 
the original and not the derived meaning. 

In reference to the text of the Augsburg Confession, Dr. 

Richard clearly shows that there is not now extant an absolutely 
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pure and unchanged text as it was originally delivered to the 
Diet. The so-called Hditio Princeps, in Latin and German, was 
prepared by Melanchthon from “a copy of good credit” in the 
year 1530. ‘This is the edition that has received the stamp of 
authority by all Lutheran Churches, and is now known as the 
“Unaltered Augsburg Confession,” though the title is not abso- 
lutely correct. Quite a number of editions were prepared by 
Melanchthon and were apparently not objected to at the time, 
for it was thought that the changes were merely verbal. The 
principal Variata is that of 1540, in which the language of the 
tenth article is somewhat different from that of the Editio Prin- 
ceps. Dr. Richards maintains that Melanchthon had no thought 
of promulgating a new doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, or that he 
meant to favor or to allure the Sacramentarians. On the con- 
trary the change is justified by Dr. Richard on the ground that 
it saved the article from a Romish interpretaton. Be that as it 
may, the Variata introduced a change in an article that differ- 
entiated Lutherans from errorists and consequently the Variata 
hasbeenquite unanimously rejected for over three hundred years. 
The charge that has been frequently brought against the Gen- 
eral Synod that it subscribes this Variata is and always has been 
unqualifiedly false. With all other Lutheran bodies it sub- 
scribes the so-called “Unaltered Augsburg Confession.” 

The Confessional History next gives the history of “the other 
old Lutheran Confessions,” namely, the two Catechisms of Lu- 
ther, the Apology, and the Schmalkald Articles. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of “the old Lutheran Confessions as Sym- 
bols from 1555 to 1580.” It is shown that they only gradually 
assumed the latter status. The “testimonies” at length become 
“symbols.” The process of this change is set forth in a quota- 
tion from Kollner (p. 309 f.): “At first the authority was 
based chiefly on the opposition from without—the Symbols were 
only the expression of what was believed—but, as has always been 
the case, very soon stress was laid on their doctrinal system as a 
norm of faith within. The Symbols became the norm of what 
must now be believed. When and how this was first done by 
public authority is a matter hard to determine. * * * The 
truth appears to be about as follows: Long before the composi- 
tion of the Formula of Concord so much authority was laid on 
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the individual symbols that they were recommended as a norm 
of faith and doctrine, and here and there commanded. How- 
ever, this does not appear to have occurred everywhere at the 
same time and in the same manner. In general prior to the 
composition of the Formula of Concord, or prior to the contro- 
versies which arose in consequence of its foundation, the prin- 
ciple of binding the Symbols does not seem to have been univer- 
sally present.” 

“But it was different at the time of the composition of the 
Formula of Concord, and by and through its formatien. Al- 
ready before this there were instances of hard coercion of faith 
and enforced reception of the Symbols as norms of faith and doc- 
trine, but afterwards more. The authority of the Symbols grad- 
ually rose so high, that not only did the rulers make the recep- 
tion of them, in the sense mentioned above, an indispensable 
condition for every service in the Church, and regarded with 
disfavor those who resisted, but even the theologians themselves 
reverenced and defended them as having like authority with the 
Scriptures.” This shows, it seems to us, not that there was any- 
thing wrong with the Symbols, but with those who gave them an 
authority such as they were never intended to have. 

The controversies which arose in the Lutheran Church after 
the death of Luther in 1546 are set forth by Dr. Richard in 


chapters covering about one hundred pages. These unhappy 
controversies were inevitable, for such reasons as the restless tem- 
per of the age, the ambiguity of earlier doctrinal statements and 
the diverse tendencies of Luther and Melanchthon. They raged 
with more or less ardor for thirty years sadly disrupting the 
Church. 


Various efforts at pacification were made. These culminated 
in the Form of Concord. This Symbol in turn became a matter 
of much discussion from the day of its adoption to the present. 
The genesis and authorship of this document are carefully traced 
and set forth. Deep in the heart of the Church was the longing 
for peace and “efforts at pacification” were not wanting even 
early in the period of strife; “but the real beginning of pacifica- 
tory efforts are to be connected with Visitation of the Brunswick 
lands ordered by Duke Julius in 1568 and _ conducted 
by Andreae and Chemnitz.” Through the efforts of the 
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Elector of Saxony various theologians were called  to- 
gether and these after many consultations produced the so- 
called Torgau Book, from which was derived the Bergic Book. 
The former furnished the Epitome and the latter the Solida de- 
claratio of the Form of Concord. It is undeniable that this rep- 
resents the conservative trend of doctrine as held by the Luther 
party as over against the adherents of Melanchthon. 

The “subscription to the Form of Concord” is discussed at 
great length, and it is made to appear that subscriptions were 
“categorically demanded and taken.” “Subscription to the 
Formula of Concord was obtained [in some instances also] diplo- 
matically, and not by proper and ecclesiastical methods.” “Of 
the Estates of the Augsburg Confession in Germany, about two- 
thirds subscribed the Formula.” 

In reference to this matter of subscription it is no doubt true 
that some of the subscriptions were obtained by constraint after 
the manner of the times, but it is equally true that restraint was 
used in preventing other subscriptions. For instance, “Bruns- 
wick accepted the Formula at first, but afterwards rejected it on 
account of Duke Julius’ antipathy to Chemnitz, * * * The. 
King of Denmark threw the two elegantly bound copies, sent 
him by his sister the Electress of Saxony, into the fire with his 
own hands, and forbade under severe penalty [that of death] the 
introduction of the Formula into his dominions” (p. 493). 
Kéllner (Symbolik i. 581) says, “It must be kept prominently 
jn mind that the greater part of those who did not accept it were 
not actuated by dogmatical considerations, but partly by political 
consideration, either freely or compulsorily, partly by faithful 
dependence upon Melanchthon, partly by wounded ambition 
because they were not invited sufficiently early to participate in 
its formulation, partly also because in one country while those 
who had most influence inclined to Calvinistic doctrine the ma- 
jority of the teachers were in doctrinal harmony with the For- 
mula. Nothing can be inferred from this failure to endorse the 
Formula as to a departure from its dogmas.” 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the withholding of sub- 
scription to the Formula must not be taken too seriously. While 
in some cases conscientious motives may be predicated, in others 
politics and prejudice prevailed. Moreover, it cannot be de- 
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nied that the choicest spirits of the Lutheran Church, men like 
Arndt, Spener and Francke, have accepted it. 

“The effect of Subscription,” as stated by Dr. Richard, is as 
follows: “The Formula of Concord in aiming to become the de- 
finingsymbol of Lutheranism put an end to some distracting con- 
troversies and unified and soldified the adherents of the Augs- 
burg Confession in by far the larger part of Germany.” “But 
while the Formula of Concord did very generally settle former 
and contemporaneous controversies in the larger part of the Lu- 
theran Church in Germany, it gave rise to new controversies. 
At different times and in different places its adherents fell out 
among themselves.” “The next century witnessed the prolonged 
controversy between the Universities of Tiibingen and Giessen, 
both of which were attached to the Formula of Concord.” “It 
made a complete and irreconcilable breach between the Luther- 
ans and the Calvinists.” 

Dr. Richard gives it as his opinion “that the impartial verdict 
of history will be that the Formula of Concord has done more 
harm than it has done good,’ and the Lutheran Church would be 
numercially stronger, more closely united and more aggressively 
active, had the Formula of Concord never been written.” We 
are frank to say that even Dr. Richard’s presentation of the case 
fails to persuade us to share his opinion. It seems to us that 
the Formula was the logical outcome of the situation. It was 
the product of the best brain and deepest piety to be found 
among the theologians. Of the six men who formulated the 
Torgau Book, which is the foundation of the Form of Concord, 
three were eminent Melanchthonians—Chemnitz, Selneckner, 
Chytraeus. These Dr. Richard lauds as follows: Of Chemnitz 
he says, “His vision was broad, his judgment was clear, his sym- 
pathy was generous.” Of Selneckner he speaks in highest terms 
as a man, and as a theologian, “and while he contributed little or 
nothing directly to the Torgau Book, nor to the Bergic Book, he 
nevertheless, co-operated so heartily with Andreae and Chemnitz 
that they three have been justly designated as ‘the triumvirate,’ 
a designation given by Chytraeus in 1581.” Of Chytraeus he 
says that he “represents the Melanchthon type of doctrine with 


1 This is Dr. Schaaf’s verdict. “Creeds of Christendom,” i, 336. Dr. 
Schaaf was Reformed. 
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clearness and consistency.” Chytraeus enjoyed the personal 
friendship of his master and was a precocious pupil and became 
a learned professor in the University of Rostock. 

We cannot comprehend how men of this stamp could have 
given their consent to a document which Dr. Richard believes to 
have wrought great harm. Seeberg says of these three men and 
other followers of Melanchthon, that they drifted away “from 
the peculiar teachings of their master” and “became Lutherans 
from conviction.” 

Moreover “the impartial verdict of history” to which Dr. 
Richard so confidently appeals does not, it seems to us, support 
his contention that “the Formula of Concord has done more 
harm than it has done good.” On this point Kurtz (Church 
History ii, 359, 360) says: “For that period of excitement and 
controversy it is quite remarkable and worthy of high praise for 
its good sense, moderation and circumspection, as well as for the 
accuracy and clearness with which it performed its task. The 
fact that nine thousand teachers of the Church subscribed it af- 
fords sufficient proof of it having fulfilled the end contem- 
plated.” 

Moeller’s History of the Christian Church, edited by Dr. G. 
Kawerau says (Vol. ITI, 294), “It was a splendid success, this 
Concordia, signed by 86 evangelical imperial States (51 Princes 
and Lords, amongst them three Electors [Saxony, Brandenburg, 
Palatinate] and 35 cities) and about 8,000—9,000 theologians ; 
as little can the high dogmatic importance of this fundamental 
work be contested, which shrewdly drew conclusions in the direc- 
tion of Lutheranism formerly taken by the sons and descendants 
of the Reformation, and at the same time by means of dialectic. 
distinctions steered between the cliffs openly as errors of recog- 
nized positions. Just as in the dogmatic contests of the old 
Church, a formula in itself completely free from inconsistencies: 
was never really attained to, but only a combination of postu- 
lates opposed to each other as equally recognized essentials, to 
the exclusion of the contrasted one-sided views, the same was 
the case in the Formula of Concord.” 

Seeberg declares that the Formula “succeeded in gradually 
restoring the peace of the Church.” “The Formula did indeed 
make final the breach between the Lutheran-Melanchthonian and 
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the Calvinistic-Melanchthonian types in the Evangelical 
Church of Germany ; but this breach was, under existing circum- 
stances unavoidable. No reproach can be cast upon a Confes- 
sion for giving expression to a condition of affairs already ex- 
isting.” “Historical investigation can only record, that the 
Formula accomplished the purpose which it had in view.”? 

Seeberg further says,* “Although it [the Formula of Concord] 
cannot speak the last word of the religious knowledge of Lu- 
theranism, it was a historical necessity. * * * The great 
importance of the Formula of Concord and of the Book of Con- 
cord lies in the fact that by them the Lutheran Church main- 
tained its independence over against Calvinism. It must not 
be imagined that a theological party had here merely obtruded 
its views upon the Lutheran Church; in the Formula of Con- 
cord there have come to their full development the germs of a 
really existing consensus of belief. * * * Thus the Formula 
of Concord brought peace to the Lutheran Church, and for a 
long time gave direction to the efforts of the Church in the 
sphere of dogmatics.” 

Testimonies for and against the Formula may be multiplied. 
Many of these are no doubt the product of prejudice. Neverthe- 
less, the verdict of Seeberg seems to us to be amply justified by 
history. 

Of the intrinsic value of the Formula Dr. Richard says, “As 
a treatise on theological dogma, the Formula of Concord must be 
rated very high. Some of its expositions are most thoughtful 
and judicious. No theologian can afford to ignore it” (p. 489). 
“Tt is the present custom of the vast majority of Lutheran theo- 
Jogians to accord it high theological value, to apologize for it as 
a child of its time, and to quote it for the support and confirma- 
tion of didactic views. The number of those whe find it to be 
the expression of their personal faith, in the sense in which it 
may be supposed to have expressed the theological convictions of 
those who composed it, is very small indeed. Theological study 
and especially the study of Symbolics, has changed the point of 
view, and has brought the distinction between the substance and 


History of Doctrine, ii, 382, 383, 389. 
8 New Schaaf Herzog Cyclopaedia, iv, 343. 
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the form of the Confessions which is now almost universally 
recognized by Lutheran theologians” (p. 505). 

“The chief objections raised against the Formula of Con- 
cord,” says Dr. Richard, were the hypothesis of ubiquity, and the 
uses made of that hypothesis as a basis of the doctrine of the 
real bodily presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper; whereas it 
was contended and shown that the doctrine of ubiquity was not 
a part of the consensus of the Lutheran Church.” (P. 516). 

With these objections Dr. Richard fully sympathized. He 
also held that several articles were contradictory, for instance, 
the second and the eleventth articles. He elsewhere also re- 
jected the doctrine of “Christ’s Descent into Hell,” “oral man- 
dueation,” &c. 

We frankly confess that personally we see no objections to 
these doctrines as taught in the Formula. It has always seemed 
to us that Dr. Richard read into it a meaning that is not there. 
The language of the Formula is carefully guarded. We have 
gone over it again and again and have always been impressed 
with its simplicity and moderation. It is true, however, that 
Dr. Richard was by no means alone in his views. For this very 
reason, namely, that there have always been serious differences 
of opinion as to the meaning and intention of the Formula on 
various points, it can not be pressed now as the exhibition of our 
common faith. It would be folly to endeavor to exclude from 
the Lutheran fold all who do not accept the Formula as they do 
the Augustana. 

It is a fact, clearly and circumstantially set forth in several 
articles in the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY for 1907, from the pen of 
Dr. Evjen, that to-day only about one-third of acknowledged Lu- 
therans in Europe receive the whole of the Book of Concord as 
symbolical. T'wo-thirds receive only the Augustana and the 
Small Catechism as such. “The Established Churches of Den- 
mark and Norway do not accept other Reformation Symbols 
than the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism, 
and all Norwegian and Danish Lutheran Church bodies in 
America—not a single exception—are at one with them in this 
matter.” “Istherans in Sweden are divided on the question 
whether the Book of Concord is binding in their country.” (L. 
Q., p- 70). 
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In America, it is true, that a majority of the general bodies 
of the Lutheran faith make the Formula of Concord a part of 
their confessional basis. Nevertheless, this fact has not been 
sufficiently potent to prevent strife and discord among them. It 
may be freely acknowledged, however, that the teachings of the 
Formula of Concord have entered into the warp and woof of Lu- 
theran doctrine and that it is a large constituent in making, 
what is called, “the Lutheran Confession.” When theologians 
outside of our Church set forth the Lutheran position on various 
points they generally quote the Formula of Concord. 

The position, therefore, which we take in reference to the at- 
titude which the General Synod ought to maintain toward the 
Formula of Concord is just that which exists to-day. This po- 
sition allows individual ministers absolute liberty in the mat- 
ter. No man is praised or blamed for his views. But as there 
is not a harmony of views, it would be unwise on the part of a 
majority to force others to submit in a matter so vital. 

It will be argued, no doubt, that the attitude of the Lutherans 
in Europe together with a minority in this country, (constitut- 
ing together a majority of all Lutherans), in refusing to sub- 
scribe the Formula of Concord is the product of prejudice, party 
spirit, misunderstanding and confessional laxity. Be that as it 
may, it nevertheless seems a useless, if not an impossible task, to 
endeavor to effect the universal adoption of the Formula in the 
face of the fact that this has not been done after an effort of 
three centuries. 

Moreover, it is apparent from Dr. Richard’s book, that on 
dogmatic grounds there always have been, still are and ever will 
be, good and intelligent Lutherans who can not be made to sub- 
scribe the Formula. Shall these brethren be ignorec. or cast 
out? Shall the General Synod which has done good service for 
almost a century be distracted by forcing on its attention a mat- 
ter that has always been fraught with misapprehension ? 

As we have intimated already, we personally see no objection 
to the Formula of Concord as an exposition of the Lutheran 
faith. Nevertheless, we recognize that it is not entirely self- 
consistent, that after these centuries it has become somewhat 
archaic, that it is entirely too lengthy for a creed; and that it has 
never given general satisfaction. Moreover, there is no alterna- 
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tive between the acceptance of the Formula on the one hand and 
no confessional basis on the other. We do have the incompar- 
able Augustana as the generic and universally received Confes- 
sion of our Lutheran Church. But it will be said that the Au- 
gustana is not explicit enough or broad enough to cover many 
important points of doctrine. Who would deny that this is true 
also of the Formula, and indeed of all human writings? Hu- 
man thinking is progressive. Every age emphasizes some new 
idea or point of view. The Church is not stagnant. Shall the 
creeds be perpetually revised to meet new phases of thought, or 
shall new interpretations of the old creeds be formulated? No 
one for a moment suggests the necessity of revising the Au- 
gustana. It still stands the prince of all modern creeds. If it 
needs any formulated additions let us make them now in the 
light of three hundred years of growth in the knowledge of 
language and of science in general. But the objection would at 
once arise that this is not an age of creed-making and that we 
would probably never get together in this manner. Even so. 
Therefore, let the old Augustana stand as it has for nearly four 
hundred years, a bulwark of sound doctrine. 

We may be pardoned for repeating here what we have else- 
where said concerning the sufficiency of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion as a doctrinal standard: 

“The Augsburg Confession commends itself as an adequate 
doctrinal basis on grounds such as the following: 

1. It is in harmony with the great, ancient, ecumenical 
creeds, of which indeed it is in a sense a development. 

2. It was framed by learned and pious men after the most 
serious deliberation. “Every position of the Confession had 
heen pondered again and again, had been tried in the crucible of 
the Word, had been perienced in its practical power in life, 
and had been maintained against sharp attacks, by our great 
Confessors as well as by thousands of humble and earnest private 
Christians.” 

3. It is the original confession of our Church, the declara- 
tion of its faith and the basis upon which it rests. It is the old- 
est and the most widely received of all Protestant confessions, 
and the inspiration of some of them. 


4 The Lutheran Observer, Jan. 3, 1908. 
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4. It has stood the test of nearly four centuries and is to-day 
incomparably superior to all other modern Confessions. The 
whole Lutheran Church rejoices in it, and a majority of its 
members desire no substitute for it, nor addition to it. 

5. It is the most generic expression of the Lutheran concep- 
tion of the Word. It carefully avoids what is particularistic or 
of minor importance, dealing only with great truths. “The 
Augsburg Confession,” says Krauth, “is the symbol of Lutheran 
catholicity ; all the other distinctive portions of the Book of Con- 
cord are symbols of Lutheran particularity, creeds of Lutheran 
Churches, but not in an undisputed sense of the Lutheran 
Church.” 

6. It is the broadest platform of union and of co-operation, 
not only for Lutherans but for all evangelical Protestants. Well 
did the great historian Giesler say, “If the question be, Which, 
among Protestant Confessions, is best adapted for forming the 
foundation of a union among Protestant Churches, we declare 
ourselves unreservedly for the Augsburg Confession.” It has 
commended itself always to devout and earnest men, like Zin- 
zendorf. Dr. Schaff declared that with some reservation on a 
single article he could heartily subscribe our Confession. We 
believe that if there ever shall be a great united Church on earth, 
the Augsburg Confession will need less revision than any other 
creed. 

%. It has always affected the faith and the life of its sincere 
adherents for good. Walking in the path which it has marked 
out, our General Synod has found peace in believing, security 
against error, joy in fellowship with all Christians, and fruit- 
fulness in good works. Whatever deficiencies may be charged 
against us, we are sure that they cannot be justly ascribed to any 
inadequacy in our confessional basis. 

Let us hope that useless agitation on this subject may not con- 
tinue. Let us be patient with each other and especially with 
those in other Lutheran bodies; and let us always hold out to the 
latter the palm branch and the assurance of willing co-operation 
on the basis of the immortal, catholic Augustana, but let us not 
desert the Gibraltar of our faith. 

A general review of Dr. Richard’s book would not have de- 
manded the lengthy digression on the Formula of Concord. We 
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felt impelled, however, to make this digression because of the 
practical bearings of the matter. 

*“Tt would doubtless have been a great pleasure to the author 
to read the reviews and criticisms of his work, and to elucidate 
and substantiate the claims resulting from his researchful labors. 
But he has now left the truth to vindicate itself on the pages of 
history. He labored to reach objective facts, and to relate them 
according to his consciousness of historic verity, a consciousness 
illumined by wide researches.” 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


5 Dr. Coover's Preface. 
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ARTICLE Ii. 
THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES WILLIAM SUPER, PH.D., LL.D. 


During the present century, although less than a decade of it 
has passed, the attitude of scholars toward the original language 
of the New Testament has undergone a great change. Until 
near the close of the preceding century the belief was general 
that it was written in a sort of special tongue which could be 
understood only by the initiated, and that it therefore differed 
from the Greek in current use. In both phraseology and vo- 
cabulary it diverges so widely from classical Greek that men who 
had formed their taste by the study of Plato and Xenophon felt 
such an aversion toward it that one can probably not name a 
single savant who was or is equally conversant with both the 
classical and the Jewish or Christian Greek. The profane writ- 
ers of antiquity took no notice of either of the latter, since all 
of them despised the Jews, and without further inquiry identi- 
fied the Christians with the older sect. 

It is not necessary here to go into details as to the reasons that 
have brought about the change to which I have called attention 
above. Let it suffice to say that the last two or three decades, so 
fruitful in discoveries in many fields, have placed within the 
reach of students of the past much more ample means than were 
accessible before for gaining an insight into the language that 
was spoken over almost the whole world from a period not long 
subsequent to the death of Alexander the Great to the fourth or 
fifth century of our era. The reason for the misconception under 
which theologians so long labored is not difficult to understand. 
There was in existence very little Greek contemporary with 
which that of the New Testament could be compared except 
that of the purists. All the profane authors including even 
Philo and Josephus patterned after classical models so far as 
they could. But the Greek of both the Old Testament and the 
New is a language measurably distinct. It is true, there is some 
resemblance between the language of the Septuagint and that of 
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the New ‘Testament, but it is rather remote. When we recall 
that the Hebrew of the Old Testament had gone completely out 
of current use long before the Christian era and that the Septua- 
gint had taken its place among the Jews, we are not surprised 
that the coincidents are not more numerous. There was thus no 
Greek with which that of the Evangelists and the Apostles could 
be compared except that of the classical writers; hence the sup- 
position was but natural that it must be sui generis. 

While it need not be regarded as remarkable that the error 
arose, it must be considered strange that it persisted so long after 
the study of languages had been placed on a scientific basis. It 
does not require much reflection on the purpose for which lan- 
guages are used to convince any one that their primary object is 
to be understood. St. Paul apprehended this point quite clearly 
when he wrote to the Corinthians: “Unless ye utter by the 
tongue speech easy to be understood, how shall it be known what 
is spoken? for you will be speaking into the air;” and more to 
the same effect. He clearly discerned the importance of speak- 
ing so as to be easily understood. But if he or any one else had 
spoken in a language not fully comprehended by his hearers, or 
with a pronunciation that affected them disagreeably they would 
soon have got tired listening. It would seem, therefore, almost 
self-evident that the Gospel was first proclaimed in a language 
that was comprehended without difficulty by those to whom it 
was addressed. Neither its grammar nor its vocabulary can have 
differed materially from those in common use. This must also 
have been the case with what was communicated in writing. 
The more important the communication sought to be conveyed 
the greater the need of being fully apprehended. We may be 
certain that the first preachers of the Good News took care that 
there should be no ambiguity about their message. When now 
and then they used a word or a phrase that seems to need inter- 
pretation, the interpretation is added, as in the case, for in- 
stance, of the last words of Jesus. Those who have new truths 
© proclaim are compelled to do so by means of the existing vo- 
sabulary. George Fox and John Bunyan had a message that 
was strange to many who heard it for the first time. Their audi- 
tors could not enter into the spiritual significance of the words 
theyheardfrom these strange men when they listened to them for 
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the first time; but it was not because of the vocabulary. ‘This 
was plain enough. No one before Kant had written such Ger- 
man as he wrote. It was difficult to understand; not because 
his words were new, but because he pressed into them a larger 
meaning. We may be quite sure that the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity did no more than this. They employed the Greek lan- 
guage even when speaking and writing to Romans rather than 
the Latin because it was more generally known, and perhaps to 
some extent for the reason that the way had been prepared for 
it among the Jews by the Septuagint. Nobody denies that the 
New Testament writers used many Greek words in a sense dif- 
ferent from that which they usually conveyed. ‘The point to be 
noted is that they did not resort to new and strange ones. Even 
among the different writers when compared with one another, 
the same word does not convey the same meaning. Let us take 
the word translated in our English version righteousness. It is 
in common use among the profane writers in the sense given to 
it by the Evangelists. But in St. Paul’s writings it (dikaio- 
sune) signifies “a state acceptable to God which becomes a sin- 
ner’s possession through that faith by which he embraces the 
grace of God offered to him in the expiatory death of Jesus 
Christ.” Let us suppose that a man who knew German only as 
it is spoken by some of the uneducated natives of eastern Penn- 
sylvania were to deliver an address or a sermon before an audi- 
ence of native Germans, how much of what he said would be un- 
derstood. Perhaps one-half, perhaps less. Now be it remem- 
bered that according to the purists, the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, when compared with the Periclean, does not rank much 
higher than does the Pennsylvania German when compared with 
that of Goethe or Schiller. If the speaker and hearers in the 
case supposed above were reversed the same answer would hold 
good. I recall that I once heard a Pennsylvania German say, 
after listening to a sermon by a native of Germany, that he was 
hardly intelligible because of the “poor German” he used. 

The Greek of the New Testament is not uniform either in 
grammar or vocabulary. ‘There are more than 150 words pecu- 
liar to the Apocalypse although written by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. In the Gospel there are about 100 words not 
used elsewhere in the New Testament and 11 in the epistle writ- 
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ten by. John. Im Paul’s longer letter and that to Philemon 
there are 627 words that are peculiar and 110 that are common 
to two or more epistles. ‘To Colossians 38 are peculiar, none of 
which occur in the Septuagint, and of the 627 mentioned above 
not more than a score are unmistakeably from the work of the 
Seventy. Even the short letter of Jude contains 20 words not 
used elsewhere in the New Testament. 

English and German Protestants with few exceptions get an 
erroneous idea of the style of the Bible from the translation. 
We have become so accustomed to its phraseology that we do not 
note how archaic it is. In common speech nobody says, “it came 
to pass,” “whatsoever,” “whosoever,” “touching the resurrection,” 
“howbeit they looked,” “ye have heard,” “es begab sich,” “gen 
Himmel,” “gen Bethlehem,” “die Geschichte die geschehen, ist,” 
“oruen Krut,” “kreucht und fleugt.” 

Let any one compare the familiar English translation with one 
of the Twentieth Century here given. ‘When, for instance, 
you are going with your opponent before a magistrate, on your 
way to the court do your best to get rid of him; for fear that he 
should drag you before the judge, when the judge will hand you 
over to the sheriff of the court, and the sheriff throw you into 
prison. You will not, I tell you, come out until you have paid 
the last cent.” Confining our remarks to Luther’s version we 
have to note that it is the work of one man and therefore as 
nearly uniform in style as the nature of the subject permits. It 
does not reflect the divergences of the originals either of the Old 
or of the New Testament. ‘The diction of the poetical parts of 
the former and almost the whole of the latter is so enchanting, 
so smooth and flowing, so uniform that we read it aloud over and 
over for the thousandth time; yet it does not lose its charm: for 
is not a thing of beauty a joy forever? How thoroughly Luther 
understood the linguistic conditions with which he had to deal 
and how completely he overcame its difficulties is evident from 
the manner in which he expressed himself on these points. Says 
he: “One who wants to speak German does not ask the Latin 
how he shall do it; he must ask the mother in the house; the 
children in the streets; the common man in the market-place and 
note how they speak, then translate accordingly. They will then 
understand what is said to them because it is German. When 
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Christ says ex abundantia cordis os loquitur, I would translate, 
if I followed the Papists, Aus dem Uberflusz der Herzens 
redet der Mund. But tell me, is this talking German? What 
German understands such stuff? No, the mother in the house 
and the plain man would say, Wes das Herz voll ist des gehet 
der Mund ueber.”* Luther was a scholar, yet he never got out 
of touch with the plain people. Though the companion of 
princes, his heart always remained loyal to the class from which 
he sprang. it is sometimes said that the hardest books to write 
are those which everybody thinks he could write. It was said 
to Paul that much learning had made him mad. But he knew 
better. Many people in our day would call him a fool just as 
some of his contemporaries did. Yet no one ever apprehended 
more clearly the nature of the cause for which he gave up every- 
thing. He too, knew how to address those to whom he brought — 
a message of hope and good cheer. There never was but one 
Bunyan. How eloquent this unassuming thinker! In the com- 
mand of language the savant and the common man must meet 
on the same ground if they would reach the heart of those to 
whom they speak. Scholarship can not take anything from nor 
add anything to genius. 

We can often obtain considerable light on comparatively ob- 
scure conditions by comparing them with others that are more 
or less similar but better known. Let us take Germany for com- 
parison. Its mediaeval literature which arose under the Hohen- 
stauffens is composed in the Swabian dialect. When one who is 
familiar with this type of German hears the Nibelungen Lays 
read aloud he has but little difficulty in understanding them, 
widely as they differ from the literary speech. If this South 
German ascendency had continued a century longer it would have 
created a modern German language differing considerably from 
that of the present. But when Charles IV became emperor the 
court was transferred to middle Germany and the same dynasty 
continued on the imperial throne for almost a century. 1t was 
at this time the first German university, that of Prague, was 
founded. Through the influence of this dynasty a sort of com- 
mon German language was constituted which thenceforth re- 


1 Those who are interested in this subject will find further information in 
my History of the German Language, page 77, and the authorities there cited. 
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mained the foundation of further development. This language 
furnished the type on which Luther’s translation is based. Yet 
his work met with much opposition until it was finally recognized 
as the standard. He says in one place, apparently in justifica- 
tion of his method of procedure: “I use the common German 
tongue in order that both North Germans and South Germans 
may understand me. I speak according to the German chancery 
which is followed by all prinees and kings of Germany. The 
emperor, Maximillian, and the elector, the duke of Saxony, have 
drawn the German languages into one language known in the 
Roman empire.” This is just what the writers of the New Tes- 
tament apparently endeavored to do. But the opposition to 
their Greek and all the later Greek came from the purists who 
depreciated any departure from the classic standard, whereas in 
Germany it came from those attached to the local peculiarities 
and from the Roman Catholics. Before the invention of print- 
ing fourteen translations of the Bible had appeared in High Ger- 
man and four in Low. How near the ascendency came to re- 
maining in the South may be judged from the circumstance that 
Stuttgart is still the second literary center of the empire and the 
greatest book-mart after Leipzig.” 

That there was some controversy as to the matter of language 
in at least one of the early churches is evident from the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians. In Paul’s time Corinth 
was primarily a Roman city having been rebuilt about a century 
earlier by a Roman colony after lying waste an equally long 
time. But in the course of two or three generations the popula- 
tion had become thoroughly cosmopolitan. There was evidently 


2 With what tenacity the Germans cling to their local peculiarities of speech 
may be noted not only by those who travel over the country but by listening 
to the lectures of the professors in German universities. Professor Beck, 
whom I used to hear in Tuebingen, spoke a very broad Swabian in his vigor- 
ous diatribes against the older school of theologians named after the same in- 
stitution. It is further worthy of note that the little kingdom of Wirtemberg, 
which is primarily Protestant has given birth to more thinkers of world-wide 
renown than Bavaria, which is mainly Catholic, with more than three times 
the population. As I write there comes to my mind the names of Reuchlin, 
Kepler, Hegel, Schelling, Schiller, Uhland, Bauer, Strauss and Zeller. It 
would probably be impossible to name ten other men of modern times born 
within so limited a space who have exercised so great an influence or aroused 
so much discussion as these. There is no reason to believe that the Bavarians 
are intellectually inferior to their western neighbors. It must therefore have 
been their religion that arrested their intellectual development. 
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a question in the Christian community whether it was Greek, 
or Roman or Jewish. And there must have been other languages 
or at least dialects represented, else why should the Apostle thank 
God that he spoke more tongues than they all. We can scarcely 
infer from this that he spoke but three or that there would have 
been any controversy if there had been a possible choice between 
two only. We can hardly reach any other conclusion than that 
Paul not only knew the three languages above referred to, but 
also some of the subordinate dialects. It would seem however 
from the account of the affair in Lystra given in the fourteenth 
chapter of Acts that neither Paul nor Barnabas understood the 
language used by the people or they would have protested at once 
against the proposed deification. It may have been Greek in a 
corrupt form. Paul probably spoke in Greek which would be at 
least intelligible to those who could not speak it readily. We 
may see a similar case in the Swiss diet where speeches are made 
in German, French and Italian that are usually understood by all 
the members although most of them venture to make a public ad- 
dress in but one. 

With the rise of the Macedonian empire Athens lost its intel- 
lectual primacy in a great measure and Alexandria came to the 
front. The Greek there used was probably founded on the Mace- 
donian dialect. This became widely known among the Jews 
through the medium of the Septuagint. So completely had this 
translation taken the place of the original Hebrew by the middle 
of the first century that it is a question whether Philo, who wrote 
much on the Old Testament could read the original with ease. 
The stronger probability is that he knew the Hebrew, but as he 
was writing chiefly for gentiles he refers to the Greek transla- 
tion exclusively which was alone accessible to them. All the 
citations in the New Testament are from the Septuagint. There 
is no doubt that this biblical, or more particularly, New Testa- 
ment Greek took up many local words which had however already 
become generally current. How otherwise can we explain the 
circumstance that all of its parts contain so many vocables not 
found in others? The enormous extent of territory covered by 
the Greek language in ancient times is one of the marvels of 
history. It seems especially incredible to those who consider the 
Janguage as particularly difficult. Not only was it spoken on 
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Greek territory proper in Europe and Asia; the Romans em- 
ployed it in their intercourse with the Phoenicians, the Cartha- 
ginians and the Jews. At the court of the kings of Parthia, in 
whose territory lay the ancient Babylon, Greek tragedies were 
brought upon the stage. 

The Greek Testament has been studied with great diligence 
by theologians since the first appearance of the text under the 
editorship of Erasmus almost four hundred years ago; but they 
were more concerned about the doctrines than about the lan- 
guage. For some reason the latter recpived comparatively little 
attention from philologists. The field so long neglected is now 
in process of intensive cultivation. Much light is being thrown 
upon many of the problems involved by a larger insight into 
Modern Greek. his is found to have its roots much farther 
back and deeper than was formerly supposed. It is safe to say 
that the next complete lexicon of New Testament Greek will dif- 
fer in many respects from any and all now before the public in 
either English or German. 

Let us return to the Germans. As we are not concerned with 
their history it will suffice to note that the earliest known form 
of their language is the fragment of the Bible translated about 
the middle of the fourth century when the Goths were tempo- 
rarily settled along the lower Danube. This antedates any other 
portion of the language by about four hundred years. The note- 
worthy fact about this now fragmentary translation is that al- 
though embracing not more than three thousand words it in- 
cludes many that are easily recognizable by their similarity to 
words still in use. All the Germanic tribes must have origi- 
nated from a single pair, at what time and where is a matter on 
which it is not worth while to expend conjectures. Of course 
this primitive language was uniform. But when they begin to 
emerge from the dim and dubious light of prehistoric darkness 
they are already broken up into many fragments that betray a 
more or Jess close relationship. This divergence was strongly 
marked from the earliest times, as is still the case. However, 
the harmonizing force of the school and of great writers has pro- 
duced a uniformity to the eye although there is still a good deal 
of diversity in the manner of pronouncing the printed page. 
Here then we find a rude people in possession of an unwritten 
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tongue which is nevertheless capable of expressing all the 
thoughts, feelings and emotions covering so wide a range as the 
Bible. We do not know whence this language came, or how it 
could spontaneously reach such a high stage of development. 
The existing documents however prove the fact. Yet the lan- 
guage has grown almost continuously from the earliest times. 
The German, though comparatively pure, has assimilated many 
words which may now be regarded as completely naturalized, 
albeit of foreign birth. Returning now to the Greek, we find it 
first represented by three or four tribes temporarily settled about 
the shores of the Aegean. They too had no written language 
but were in possession of a great mass of poetical literature, some 
of which is preserved in the Homeric poems. Like the German, 
this early Greek had its dialects when it first appears on record. 
For the ancient world, however, the Attic eventually became the 
norm for writers and remained so up to the end of the ancient 
world. However in the course of time this classic Greek ceased 
to be of interest to all but the educated few. The dialects spoken 
in early Greece were never blotted out. While there was in 
Greek as in German a fair degree of grammatical uniformity 
there was a great deal of diversity in vocabulary and doubtless 
also in pronunciation. Words that were incorporated into the 
Greek from other languages underwent a process of transforma- 
tion so that they became genuinely Greek although of foreign 
ancestry. ‘There is not any other way of explaining the differ- 
ences in the vocabulary of the New Testament of which mention 
has been made above. How could the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, most of whom were natives of Palestine, employ such a 
widely divergent vocabulary unless it was influenced by the local 
linguistic conditions among which they labored? In other words, 
they made use of the speech of the region in which they wrote 
or of the people whom they addressed. Although it was all 
Greek, it was no more uniform than is the German of to-day. 
Experience has shown that a language will always have vogue 
beyond its natural boundaries if it conveys information in which 
foreigners are interested. For centuries French was learned by 
most of the educated and governing classes outside of France in 
Continental Europe because it was the language of diplomacy 
and the bearer of an important literature. The Roman empire 
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prepared the way for the Romish Church and Latin became, as it 
still is, the eccelsiastical language of the religious organization 
whichat thepresent timeprobablyextendsover the widest domain. 
Arabic is so intimately associated with Mohammedanism that 
they almost always go hand in hand. In the course of time the 
boundaries of Greek were more circumscribed, as the empire. 
gradually fell to pieces, until it was confined almost within the 
walls of Constantinople and Greek territory proper. Within the 
last fifty years it has been very slowly extending its boundaries ;. 
and there are a few enthusiasts who would fain believe that it is 
the coming world-speech. We may be certain, however, that its 
conquests are at an end and that its chief interest will be his~ 
torical rather than practical. 
Athens, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE III. 
CHRISTIAN POLYTHEISM, ALIAS THE TRINITY. 
BY REV. F. H. KNUBEL. 


The above title involves an old charge against Christians. 
Unitadians of all times have asserted that our trinitarian belief 
is not far removed from bald polytheism. All of our efforts at 
explanation fail to satisfy them. It should become a question to 
us, therefore, whether there be any fact in their claim. Are we 
in theory or precept or practical belief ever guilty of the heathen- 
ism we also claim to abhor? A correction of such error could 
only be beneficial. The writer is convinced by personal experi- 
ence and conversation with others that, good as our theories and 
theological teachings may be, nevertheless all Christians in their 
practical, working ideas concerning the Trinity are more or less 
involved in harmful polytheistic conceptions. The tendency of 
the mind, always to picture its ideas to itself, works inevitably 
as soon as that mind begins to receive the mystery of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. It wishes to see, even though it can not ex- 
plain. It must have the concrete. Awed by the wonder of this 
truth, which it believes through Jesus, it nevertheless ignorantly 
and quite unconsciously gives itself a practical vision of the 
mystery, believing it must have such vision, in order to live its 
belief. Herein the mind is right. All revealed truth is practi- 
cal, serviceable for life in the highest degree. Nor has the 
Savior left us without what we thus need concerning the mysteri- 
ous Trinity, did we but heed carefully what He has taught. 
There is a perfectly legitimate picture for the mind to hold. 
Hehas told us what the concrete view of the Trinity for our prac- 
tical life is to be. We have confused the simplicity thereof, and 
thus been led astray. 

In explaining now the assertions thus made, it may seem that 
a roundabout course is being pursued. It is chosen, however, 
with the hope of rendering the explanation clearer. 

In the hearts of all men dwells the thought of God. They 
were not taught it; it is an original possession. He is recognized 
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as a Being with Whom they are in relation, to Whom they are 
responsible, Whom above all others they ought to know. The 
universal impulse is to know Him. Undying is the conscious- 
ness that He may be known, that man is capable of that knowl- 
edge. The cry of the Psalmist, “As the heart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God,” is in more 
ignorant form the cry of the heathen also, and in unconscious 
form the cry of the newborn babe. The popular hymn, 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” would be, if known, just as popular 
even where Christianity has not been proclaimed. Man every- 
where feels for God. 

Man in this life, however, never learns fully that he can not 
by searching find out God--that God is truly known only as He re- 
veals Himself to man. Everywhere, even among us Christians, 
the vain quest for God is carried on. Man insists upon forming 
out of his own thoughts an image of God, and will not abide by 
revelation. He breaks the first commandment steadily, making 
unto himself a likeness. How varied the pictured images! The 
heathen forms his in stone and wood, gold and silver. The more 
cultured keep their image within the mind. Yet all alike shape 
it themselves. How crude the images are! None can conceive 
anything higher than or outside of what is in his own thoughts; 
and so God’s accusation in the Psalms is universally just: “Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such a one as thyself.” Men 
refuse to be as thoughtful and honest as were the ancient Athe- 
nians, who recognized “the unknown God.” They will not listen 
when He in His revelation says, “This is what Iam.” So every 
man in reality makes his own God, dips his brush in the colors 
of his own thoughts and paints his God, carves an idol from his 
own imaginations. The world is as full of these manufactured, 
fiction, false Gods as it is of men. 

We have said that Christians also are never fully removed from 
this error. Let us see. We believe that in Jesus there has come 
tousthe revelation of God; that He is God, come to man in visible 
form, showing Himself; that “in Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodilv.” We believe that He is the answer to the 
universal longing for God, saying to us, “I am He.” We be- 
lieve that it is constantly the delight of the Christian, knowing 
now his revealed God, to forsake his low, foolish imaginings of 
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God, to know no other God excepting the God revealed in Jesus, 
no longer to make unto himself a likeness. What, however, is 
the tendency, as men become Christians or as they grow from 
childhood into better understanding of the revelation of Jesus? 
There comes to them the truth of the Trinity, the truth of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It is acknowledged mystery. 
Nevertheless, the Christian mind desires a concrete presentation. 
Search your own minds now, whether the following is not to 
some degree the process that takes place. That old, native, in- 
born idea of God in men’s thoughts is allowed to remain and is 
labelled by the mind, “The Father.” Truly it is altered more or 
less greatly by what Jesus has shown. It is uplifted, enlarged, 
ennobled. But it remains nevertheless the same, mingled with 
our own false conceptions of what God is, formed in part out of 
our own searchings for God. It contains elements of ourselves, 
so that God may continue to say, “Thou thoughtest that I was 
such a one as thyself.” That is what we practically do with the 
revelation of the Trinity, so far as the First Person therein is 
concerned. Distinct therefrom we have Jesus, the Son, a sepa- 
rate conception to our minds. We realize that there is a mysteri- 
ous unity somehow between our conception of Jesus Christ and 
that old, remodeled idea of God, which we named the Father. 
We know that He, the Son, is God also, and liveth in us. Never- 
theless, the two are distinct to our thoughts, and the old, original 
idea of God is appropriated by the First Person of the Trinity. 
Aside from these two, there is also the hazy conception of the 
Holy Spirit, almost entirely unknown to us—so much so, that 
even intelligent Christians are frequently heard to speak of the 
Spirit as “it.” Dismissing our attention from the cloudy ideas 
concerning the Holy Spirit, it is not too much to say that the 
ordinary Christian goes no further than what we have stated in his 
ideas of the Trinity. The imagination has formed its pictures 
of the Father and the Son. They are separate, distinct pictures. 
The Father is God to them. The Son is human, and strug 
glingly divine. The two conceptions of Father and Son are not 
only distinct, but are sometimes almost antagonistic. This is 
manifest in all ideas of the atonement which picture the Son as 
rendering propitiation to the Father. Distinctly there are two 
Gods. It is polytheism. Even the ideas of advanced, educated 
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Christians are not far removed from the plain falsity. A little 
heart-searching will reveal the error in us all. A little candor 
with ourselves will convince us that some radical change is 
needed in our working picture of the Trinity. 

Where is the error, the wrong, the heresy? Just in this. 
That first, old, reconstructed idea of God, which has been labelled 
“the Father,” is an idol. It is of our own making. It is not the 
revealed God, but always includes the results of our own vain 
searches for God. We bow down ourselves to it and worship it, 
though ‘it is a likeness we have made unto ourselves. It has no 
existence, excepting in our own childish minds. The more 
thoroughly we eradicate it, the purer and better and more help- 
ful will our Christian faith become. He who says, “I am the 
Lord, thy God,” and will not endure another beside Him, de- 
mands that our iconoclasm be complete. 

Who then is the true God? Only Jesus Christ. What is 
our duty? To place Him in our hearts where that old, first, 
corrupted idea of God existed. That idea, in some remodeled 
form, is not to be called “the Father.” Nothing of our subjec- 
tive self is to remain therein. He, the concrete, objective Jesus 
Christ, known through the Word of God, believed in as our Lord 
and our God—He is to enter into our hearts, appropriate and 
fill that old idea of God, and be our God indeed. Thus shall we 
have only the revealed God as our God, and thus have the true 
God as our only God. 

Will this illustration make our duty clearer? I long for a 
true friend, having never known such—one who will embody the 
noblest ideal in the word friendship. I imagine what such a 
friend would be to me, what he ought to be. I picture him to 
my mind, though I have never seen his face. I search for him 
and do not find him. A day comes when one whom I have long 
known and companioned with, but whose value and whose place 
in my life I have never estimated aright, comes to be revealed to 
me as the one whom mistakenly I have sought. He has been my 
friend, though not recognized by me as such. He had not seemed 
to fit all my ideal of friendship, because he was better than that. 
With my new, true understanding of friendship in him, this man 
enters into my heart and owns completely the place which the 
idea formerly occupied. The idea no longer exists. He is 
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there. So it is to be with our thought of God and with Jesus, 
Whom we have long known but not estimated aright. When He 
has been revealed to us aright, He will take the place of that 
thought. ‘The thought, as a mere thought, will be gone. He 
will be there. The trouble with us is after all, that we do not 
fully recognize the deity of Jesus Christ.. Practically we lower 
His glory. We speak well of Him, we theorize and theologize 
perhaps correctly enough, but we allow our busily imagining 
minds to play us sad tricks. We do not turn our hearts to the 
one legitimate, concrete, practical picture of our Triune God, 
which Jesus furnishes to us, viz., Himself. We confuse the 
simplicity thereof and are led astray. We are to have not one 
thought of our God apart from Him. We know nothing of God 
apart from Him. It is not to be for us a thought of the Father 
as God, and then another, Jesus Christ, God also, and in cases 
subordinate. We must never think God without thinking Jesus 
Christ as filling up the thought of God for us. Never! 

It may surely be asked, what then are we to do with the con- 
ceptions of the ‘Trinity, especially as regards the Father and the 
Holy Spirit? The answer is, nothing at all. The Trinity is a 
reality. We know there are three separate Persons. However, 
and this is vital, they are not separate Persons, whom we know 
separately. We know directly only the one Person, the Son. 
We have no direct, personal knowledge whatever of the other 
two Persons. We do not know the Spirit, excepting in His work 
of glorifying the Son; we are distinctly told that in coming, He 
does not speak of Himself. We do not know the Father (it may 
seem bold to say, but is emphatically true), any better than we 
know the Spirit ; the One is as indefinite to us as the Other. We 
know the Father only in the Son. Recall Jesus’ conversation 
with Philip as to seeing the Father: “He that hath seen Me, 
hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, show us the 
Father ;” Philip was told that his mistaken question arose from 
a failure to know Jesus aright. Recall also that “No man 
knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son shall 
reveal Him.” Realize fully the text concerning Jesus, “In Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” and it will be 
clear that He alone embodies what is to be our entire thought of 
God. It may seem bold utterance, but at least in practical Chris- 
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tian thinking is true, that our thought of God ought to be uni- 
tarian thought, with Jesus Christ as the unit we think. We can not 
now know the Father and the Holy Spirit, so as to think them 
personally separate. We ought, therefore, not make the attempt. 
Jesus’ words to Philip forbid it. All the fulness of the Godhead 
is unified bodily for our present thought in Jesus Christ. The 
Godhead’s entire relation with this earth, from its beginning un- 
til the new earth shall be, is mediated through the Son. It’s 
focus is in Him. He is the only Person of the Trinity Who 
deals directly with us and can be personally known. All revela- 
tion of God to us is in Him. The entire Bible, Old Testament 
as well as New, is the enliterated Christ. The Old Testament 
theophanies are Christophanies. He Who speaks in the Old: 
Testament to and through lawgiver, psalmist, and prophet is 
always the Son. ‘To this earth He is Alpha and Omega. There- 
is no other God. 

It has been the writer’s practice thus, in teaching children, to. 
accustom them to the use of the name Jesus as a perfect alterna- 
tive for the name God, in telling Old Testament stories. It is 
right to do so, is clarifying to children’s conceptions, is a reve- 
lation to their elders, gives to all the properly exalted knowledge 
of Jesus—Who He is. By Jesus were all things created; Jesus 
walked in the Garden of Eden; it was Jesus whom Noah Le- 
lieved; it was faith in Jesus which was counted unto Abraham 
for righteousness. He whose coming the entire Old Testament 
promises and so longingly awaits, is the same One who constantly 
speaks in the Old Testament. Christmas begins the glori- 
ous seeing, in human likeness and for human ability, of what 
had long been only heard. It was the voice which the world had’ 
long heard, that spoke to the multitudes on the shore of Galilee: 
and to the Pharisees in the temple at Jerusalem. Well, there- 
fore, might He tell them, that if they were of God they would 
hear His words. 

It becomes manifest also, as a further practical conclusion, 
that there is no bond of relation between Christians and all other 
monotheists of the earth. Their monotheism is not ours, for 
their God is not our God. It is not our God at all whom Jews: 
and Unitarians worship. The only true God is Jesus Christ. 
They who do not know Him know no living God at all. It is an 
idol, an idol of their own imagination, to whom they pray. 
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There can be no religious fellowship between them and us.. We 
cannot accord to them even the sympathetic idea that they know 
the living God at all rightly. We can recognize nothing as hav- 
ing alliance of any sort with, Christianity, unless it accord com- 
plete deity to Jesus Christ. All else to us is heathenism, if we 
would name it rightly. 

Surely, it can not seem to any as though this practical and, 
for our present state, right view of the Trinity is in any sense 
dishonoring to the Father and the Spirit. Much rather must 
we realize that it is only thus, that we rightly honor the Son in 
our hearts. It is also sufficient for us to remember, that both 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, in this sinful era of the earth, 
are united in honoring and glorifying the Son. The resplendent 
and effulgent glory of Triune Divine light is centered in Him, 
for this earth at least. He is the light of the world. Why this 
should be so, we cannot now fully know. That it is so, the 
Scriptures abundantly testify. 

The manner of our prayer may appear limited by the truth 
we have emphasized. It may appear as though prayer to Christ 
were alone proper thus. In answer, it were perhaps sufficient to 
say that the prayers of devout Christians are as a rule increas- 
ingly addressed to the Savior. The full answer is, however, that 
no matter how we address our prayers, to God or to the Father 
or to the Spirit, Christ receives them all. He is the intercessor, - 
ain Whom alone all prayer is acceptable. 

We have not undertaken to catalogue any of the rich benefits 
to his life which this clarified view of his God gives to the Chris- 
tian. Since it exalts his Savior to him, the results for him are 
inestimable. More truly than ever does his God become a near, 
a known, and a dear God. 

It remains merely to mention what the hereafter thus holds 
for us. When Melanchthon listed his reasons for desiring to 
die, he placed first this one, that then he would know the Trinity. 
Simple, but profound is that reason. The lover of God longs 
above all to know Him. Here we know directly but the one Per- 
‘son, though in Him all fulness dwells—yes, and know Him only 
‘as clothed in the human Word and the earthly Sacraments. 
What shall it be when the unclouded glory of Three Persons in 
our One God shall be mainfest and known to our loving hearts? 

New York City, N. Y. 
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ARTICLE TV. 
CHRYSOSTOM AS A MAN AND AS A PREACHER. 
BY REV. CHARLES WILLIAM HEATHCOTE, B.D. 


Preaching and prophesying occupied prominent places in the 
history of Israel. The prophets were prime ministers and 
special advisers to the kings and princes of that chosen nation. 
Elijah rebuked King Ahab and Queen Jezebel and their wicked 
court. He was a great preacher of righteousness and prevailed 
against the false prophets. Isaiah was the counsellor and ad- 
viser of King Hezekiah of Judah. Isaiah, a man of brilliant 
culture and keen intellect, prophesied for God and preached 
against the wickedness of the people. 


And when Christ came into the world and established his 
Church as a divine institution, preaching and teaching the 
truths occupied the foremost place. The final interview and 


command of the Master with the disciples was, (Matt. 28:19), 
Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you: and lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world. 


(Mark 16:15), Go' ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to the whole creation. 

Thus preaching has always occupied a prominent place in the 
history of the Church. Though for perhaps short periods de- 
cline may have been noticed, nevertheless there has always been 
a strong revival and it has never failed in its divinely appointed 
mission. After the death of the apostles, true preaching lagged 
for a short time, but an inner development took place in the 
Church itself, and during the Patristical Period there is a 
gradual rise in the power and strength of preaching until it 
reached its culmination in Chrysostom. 

John Chrysostom, or known as John the Golden Mouth, was 
born in 347 in Syrian Antioch. His father’s name was Secun- 
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dus and his mother’s Anthusa, both of excellent parentage. His 
father was a prominent officer in the Imperial army of Syria. 
He died when his son was a young child. Anthusa, his mother, 
was a woman of excellent virtue, and although a widow at the 
age of twenty and having several opportunities to marry again, 
she refused in order to devote all her time to her son and daugh- 
ter. It was her desire to bring up her son free from the vices 
and corruptions of Antioch, one of the most notoriously wicked 
cities of the time. She, herself a Christian, brought up her 
son under Christian influence. She had resolved to give him 
the best education possible, in order to fit him for his life-work 
whatever honorable vocation he might follow. She may be more 
than favorably compared with Monica, the virtuous mother of 
Augustine, or Norma the mother of Gregory Nazianzum When 
Libanius, the great rhetorician, heard of her devotion and virtue 
he said, “What women these Christians have!” 

Anthusa carefully trained her son in the Bible, and pointed 
out to him the necessity of living a clean moral life. 

When a young man Chrysostom was sent to attend the lectures 
of Libanius who was an able rhetorician and philosopher in An- 
tioch. At this time Chrysostom was not destined for service in 
the Church, but for the legal profession. In the school of Li- 
banius he evinced much brilliancy as a student and those early 
powers of oratory which were destined to make him one of the 
world’s greatest preachers. 

When he started his legal career, he at once began to win dis- 
tinction. His speeches were powerful and eloquent. He was in 
a position to rise to power, influence and honor in the govern- 
ment. However, the deceit, fraud and greed of his colleagues 
turned his. keenly sensitive moral nature against the profession 
and he resolved to give it up. 

The early training he had received from his mother and being 
influenced by his friend Basil, he resolved to change his life’s 
vocation. Of his friend he says: “We had the same eagerness 
and zeal about the studies at which we worked, and a passion- 
ate desire produced by the same circumstances was equally 
strong in both of us. For not only when we were attending 
school, but after we had left it, when it became necessary to con- 
sider what course of life it would be best for us to adopt, we 
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found ourselves to be of the same mind.” (The Fathers, p. 33). 

When Basil devoted his life to monasticism, it made a deep 
impression upon Chrysostom’s life. When he was about twenty 
years of age Chrysostom entered a class of catechumens taught 
by Meletius of Antioch, and after three years of instruction he 
was baptized by his teacher. Shortly after this Chrysostom 
was ordained by Meletius to be a reader in the Church. 

This was evidently the turning point in his life which led up 
to his career as the great preacher of the Church. He was en- 
thusiastic in his resolution to follow the monastic life. How- 
ever, his mother passionately besought him not to do so as long: 
as she lived. Of her appeal he says: “My foremost help indeed 
was the grace from above; but it was no small consolation to me: 
under those terrible trials to look continually on thy face and to 
preserve in thee a living image of him who had gone, an image 
indeed which was a fairly exact likeness.....When, then, you 
shall have committed my body to the ground, and mingled my 
bones with thy father’s, embark for a long voyage, and set sail on 
any sea thou wilt; then there will be no one to hinder thee; but 
as long as my life lasts, be content to live with me 
couldst thou say that ten thousand loved thee, yet no one will 
afford thee the enjoyment of so much liberty, seeing there is no 
one who is equally anxious for thy welfare.” (The Fathers, 34). 
Chrysostom finally yielded to the pleading of his mother. At 
home he lived as much as possible the life of a monk. He de- 
voted most of his time in the study of God’s Word, and in prayer 
for strength to fight the temptation. 

He ate very little and very seldom spoke a word to any one 
except his mother. 

Some time after this several episcopates became vacant in 
Syria and Chrysostom and Basil were selected as suitable candi- 
dates for the office. However, when the committee came to take 
them for ordination, Chrysostom hid himself, and Basil think- 
ing he had yielded to the entreaties of the committee, submitted 
himself and was ordained to the episcopacy. When Basil dis- 
covered the pious fraud of his friend he was angry with him, 
but Chrysostom rejoiced that the plan had worked successfully. 
He considered Basil more competent than he for the duties of 
the office. When he escaped from the election he wrote his ex- 
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cellent work “On the Priesthood,” in which he shows he was 
justified by pious fraud in escaping from the office. He also 
shows the importance of the office and that it is the highest of 
all offices. He lays great stress on preaching for he says: 
“Thou seest my excellent friend, that the man who is powerful 
in preaching has peculiar need of greater study than others; and 
besides study of forbearance also greater than what is needed by 
all those whom I have already mentioned.” (On The Priesthood, 
p. 72). 

Some time after the death of his noble mother, Chrysostom 
left Antioch and went to the monastic community in the moun- 
tains south of Antioch. There the life was simple. Their food 
was frugal. There was time for study, praying, reading of 
God’s Word and contemplation. They were free from anxiety 
and care. In this simplicity Chrysostom spent six years in care- 
ful study, previously, at Antioch in his monastic work at home. 
Diodorus had taught him in the scriptures. He was strongly 
opposed to any ascetic who contemplated upon the evil things of 
life. He favored asceticism in order that each individual might 
develop a pure character in seclusion, away from the corruption 
of evil cities. It was during this time that he wrote much in 
favor of the ascetic life. In 373 the Emperor Balens passed a 
decree declaring that all monks were to perform their duties as 
regular citizens. The result was that a persecution broke out. 
However, the persecution and the obedience to the decree was not 
universal as Chrysostom and the monastic community were un- 
disturbed. Chrysostom heard of the persecution and he wrote 
three books against those who opposed monasticism. 

About 381, Chryscstom returned to Antioch probably weak- 
ened in health because of excessive self-mortification. He was 
ordained deacon during the same year by Bishop Meletius. He 
was thoroughly prepared for the task as he had spent years in 
careful study and preparation. His duty as deacon then was to 
administer to the sick and the needy of the city, to assist in the 
liturgical portion of the service, to baptize very frequently and 
with the special permission of the bishop, to preach. 

His first work as preacher began in the rich and populous city 
of Antioch, which had a population at this time of about 200,000 
and probably one-half of this number were Christians. The 
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people prided themselves of their great city and it took rank 
with the cities of Rome, Alexandria and Constantinople. The 
leisure class, which was exceedingly numerous, devoted their 
time to pleasure, in attending the theatre, and circus. 

Chrysostom was ordained a priest in 386 by Bishop Flavian. 
He preached very acceptably his inaugural sermon before the 
bishop in the cathedral. He now entered upon a career of great 
power as the greatest preacher in Antioch. 

For almost one hundred years the Antiochian Church had 
been a storm center of heresy. Schisms had been caused by the 
Arian and Sabellian controversies. Meletius, the orthodox 
bishop, was banished several times and recalled. He died at 
Constantinople in 381, when the council was being held there, 
and he was president of the proceedings. He was buried with 
great ceremony at Antioch by the side of Babylos the martyr. 
Flavian succeeded to the bishopric of Antioch. Chrysostom’s 
fame as a preacher spread rapidly far and wide. During his 
first year he preached eloquent sermons against the Arians and 
devoutly upheld the true divinity of Christ. He preached a 
series of discourses to the Jews and specially showed that Christ 
was the Savior of all men, and that his coming was the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecies of the Old Testament. To the Pagans 
also he fully demonstrated in his sermons that Christ had given 
true religion to the world, i. e., Christianity, and that he was the 
true Son of God. 

Chrysostom preached regularly every Sunday and often dur- 
ing Lent he preached every day. He was fearless in his preach- 
ing. He attacked uamercilessly idleness, theatre going, attend- 
ance at the circus, the immodesty of the women, and the im- 
moral living of the city. 

His oratorical power had great effect upon his hearers, and 
crowds came to the church to hear him preach. His preaching 
was made even more powerful, and effective by his noble living 
and example. He conquered the temptations and vices to which 
many of the clergy succumbed. 

In 387 an insurrection broke out in Antioch in revolt against 
a system of heavy taxation which the Emperor Theodorius had 
inaugurated in the interest of his large standing army. The 
citizens had held indignation meetings, but the tribute decree 
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went into effect by official proclamation. The crowds after hear- 
ing the decree rushed to Flavian’s residence in order to have him 
intercede with the Emperor, but ‘he was absent. They returned 
to the governor’s palace and after bursting into the council 
chamber they found the governor had escaped. However to 
avenge their fury they tore down the statues of the imperial 
family and dashed them to pieces, and scattered the fragments 
in the streets. They rushed from the palace and set fire to some 
of the government buildings and were continuing their rioting 
when they were quelled and scattered by the governor and the 
city troops. 

When the citizens realized what they had done remorse filled 
their hearts for they knew the Emperor would deal harshly with 
them. ‘They resolved to send their aged and beloved Bishop 
Flavian on a mission of mercy to Constantinople to seek the Em- 
peror’s forgiveness. The bishop was gone several months and 
was successful in securing the pardon for the city. However, 
in order to allay public anxiety, Chrysostom day after day 
preached eloquent sermons to large crowds of people. He en- 
couraged, instructed, and warned them. He attacked their 
vices and sins and urged them to repent. The result was the 
crowds increased, large numbers repented and hundreds of pa- 
gans joined the Church through the power of his preaching. So 
forcible was it at times that it brought forth applause and such 
action he immediately rebuked. ‘Thus through his preaching 
and pastoral work at this time the greatest good was accom- 
plished for the Church. 

Chrysostom broke down under the great nervous strain he was 
working, but as soon as he was well enough he was preaching 
again with force and power and urging those who partook in the 
festivals on Saint’s Day to do so moderately, and temperately. 
Thus he continued his grand work in Antioch until 398, cover- 
ing a period of about twenty years in his native city where he 
was loved and almost worshipped, when he was elected arch- 
bishop of Constantinople. 

Upon the death of Nectarius the archbishopric of Constanti- 
nople became vacant. Many prominent candidates used legiti- 
mate and illegitimate means to gain the coveted office. How- 
ever, at the suggestion of Eutropius, the prime minister of the 
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Emperor Arcadius, Chrysostom, without any knowledge on his 
part, for he had not been a candidate for the position, was se- 
lected. 

It was with difficulty that they got him away from his beloved 
city, Antioch, and the Emperor knew how popular the great 
preacher was. 

Finally through strategy Chrysostom was seized at a martyr’s 
chapel outside of Antioch by special government officials and 
placed in a chariot and hurried from one station to another unto 
Constantionople. Much was the chagrin when the quarreling 
candidates learned the purpose of Chrysostom’s arrival and his 
election to the coveted office. At first Chrysostom demurred at 
his selection putting forth his unfitness for the office. But the 
people of the city were filled with joy, that the eloquent preacher 
was to be their archbishop. No doubt Chrysostom felt that it 
was his duty to serve his Christ in Constantinople and he was 
ordained by Theophilus with great solemnity and in the presence 
of a large assemblage on February 26, 598. His first discourse 
delivered to this great audience was given with his usual power 
and created a favorable impression. 

“Of Constantinople, it has been written that it was built by 
Constantine the Great in 330, on the site of Byzantium, assumed 
as the eastern capital of the Roman Empire, the first position 
among the Episcopal sees of the East, and became the center of 
court theology, court intrigues, and theological controversies. 
The second or ecumenical council, which was held there in 381, 
under Theodorius the Great, the last Roman Emperor worthy 
of the name, decided the victory of Nicene orthodoxy over the 
Arian heresy, and gave the bishop of Constantinople a primacy . 
of honor, next in rank to the bishop of old Rome—a position 
which was afterwards confirmed by the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, but disputed by Pope Leo and his successors.” (The Fath- 
ers, IX). 

Chrysostom at once began a series of reform against the aris- 
tocracy and the clergy. At first his eloquent sermons won the 
admiration of the Emperor Arcadius and his immoral wife Eu- 
doxia, whom Chrysostom afterwards publicly rebuked from his 
pulpit. 

He denounced in powerful language the immorality, vices and 
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luxuriant dress of the court and clergy. He disciplined his im- 
moral clergy and instituted strict reforms and compelled them 
to be enforced. 

He visited the poor and needy and preached on the blessedness 
of alms giving. He also visited the Goths in Constantinople 
and it is said preached to them occasionally. He was inter- 
ested in missionary activity and sent out missionaries to many 
tribes along the Danube. 

A few years later he became involved in an Origenistic conten- 
tion with Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria. ‘Theophilus con- 
demned the writings of Origen and also persecuted the Origen- 
istic monks. Several of them fled to Constantinople and Chrys- 
ostom protected them and interceded for them with Theophilus. 
He replied in a sneering manner that Chrysostom had no au- 
thority with the affairs of his diocese. 

The contention reached a crisis. Theophilus was jealous of 
Chrysostom’s power and hoping to do him injury came to Con- 
stantinople. ‘There he was helped by the Empress and jealous 
clergy. 

He called a private council of his own choosing in a suburb of 
Chalcedon known as the Synod of the Oak, which ordered the 
banishment of Chrysostom. The charges were false. Chrys- 
ostom refused to appear before his unlawful council and said 
he was willing to be tried before a General Council. This was 
denied him. The people were highly indignant when they heard 
of the sentence. However, Chrysostom willingly submitted to 
the council’s demands so that no riot would be raised, and in the 
night they “put him on board a ship destined for Hibron at the 
mouth of Pontus.” 

When the people learned of their beloved preacher’s departure 
they thronged about the imperial palace and loudly demanded 
his restoration. During the night the entire city was agitated 
by an earthquake. Eudoxia, the wicked Empress, thought it 
was a divine visitation. The Empress was terribly terrified and 
sent messengers bearing a humble letter to Chrysostom, beseech- 
ing him to return at once. 

The cry of the people was, “As well want the sun from the 
sky as want Chrysostom from our city,” but their sorrow was 
turned to joy when they learned that he was to return. The 
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triumph of Theophilus and his immoral associates was short- 
lived. Thousands of people went forth to meet him, some in 
boats and others crowded on the shores to await his coming. 
The apologies of the Emperor and Empress and his enemiees 
were indeed abject. The moment the beloved preacher set foot 
on shore the people bore him in triumph to the cathedral, and 
carrying him to the pulpit, called for an address. He made a 
short, but eloquent address, thanking them for their faithfulness 
to him as their shepherd. 

Theophilus found that he had fallen into a trap of his own 
making and during the excitement of rejoicing he quietly sailed 
away to his diocese at Alexandria. 

For a time Chrysostom and the court were on the best fra- 
ternal terms but in the end the struggle broke out again and the 
heroic preacher was exiled forever. 

Eudoxia besides being a wicked and passionate woman was 
also ambitious that public adoration should be paid her. Con- 
sequently a silver statue of her was placed before the cathedral 
of St. Sophia and was dedicated in September, 403, amid danc- 
ing and immodest festivities. Chrysostom vehemently de- 
nounced the queen, the courtiers, and all those who took part 
in it as unchristian. He is reported to have compared Eudoxia 
with Herodias and said, “Again Herodias is raging, again she 
is dancing, again she demands the head of John on a platter.” 

The queen demanded his immediate removal and exile. His 
enemies at once started to renew their efforts and also guided and 
advised by Theophilus from Alexandria. Undaunted Chrys- 
ostom continued to preach fearlessly and refused to leave the 
cathedral. The people besought Arcadius and Eudoxia to 
spare their beloved pastor, but to no avail. On the night, Easter 
Eve (404, A. D.), when Chrysostom was about to baptize the 
female catecumens, the imperial guard broke into the cathedral, 
seized Chrysostom, scattered and insulted the people, chased the 
priests through the streets and profaned the elements. This 
action produced such a tumult throughout the city that although 
Chrysostom suffered insults at the hands of the soldiers, he was 
permitted to remain in the episcopal palace several weeks, virtu- 
ally a prisoner. Several attempts had been made to assassinate 
him, and his faithful people were so deeply incensed at such 
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action that they guarded the palace to see that he suffered no 
harm. 

Finally, in June, 404, an imperial decree was issued which 
ordered his immediate exile. Chrysostom submitted to it and 
at once prepared to leave Constantinople immediately. He bade 
a tender farewell to his faithful bishops, deaconesses and friends 
and after prayer in the church, he was at once placed under the 
escort of imperial guards and finally taken to the Asiatic shore. 

His beloved people mourned his loss and considerable tumult 
was caused by his departure. His church and many valuable 
buildings were destroyed by fire. Many of his friends were 
persecuted by the soldiers but no trace of incendiaries could be 
found. Pope Innocent pronounced his condemnation and exile 
invalid, and illegal, and urged the calling of a true General 
Council, but in vain. 


After enduring much suffering and hardship he arrived at 
Cucusus, his exile mountain home, near Cappadocia and Ar- 
menia. From this lonely place he sent letters of counsel to his 
faithful people. However, the Empress ordered all correspond- 


ence to cease, and by another decree ordered him to Pityus, a 
lonely village near the Euxine. The noble old preacher never 
lived to reach his destination, but died on the way near Comana, 
in Pontus, on September 14th, 407. As he was dying he re- 
peated “Glory be to God for all things. Amen.” He was buried 
jn a chapel near Comana. Many years later his body was disin- 
terred and brought to Constantinople, and amid impressive cere- 
monies, was placed in the Cathedral of the Holy Apostles. 

As has been observed, Chrysostom was a man of noble char- 
acter, deep piety, and spirituality and was willing to suffer all 
things for the sake of the gospel. It is true he had his faults, 
but they were the faults of his age, and we who live in the twen- 
tieth century are not able to pronounce true judgment upon 
them. However his grand, noble and manly character outshines 
all his faults whatever they may have been. Of him Gibbon 
writes: “His character was consecrated by absence and perse- 
cution ; the faults of his administration were no longer remem- 
bered; but every tongue repeats the praise of his genius and 
virtue.” 


As has also been observed, St. Chrysostom was a powerful and 
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eloquent preacher. He had fine classical and scriptural train- 
ing, keen intellect and power of discernment. 

Very many of his sermons have come down to us and seem to 
present in many instances an extravagance of style, nevertheless 
his boldness and eloquence accomplished great results for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. He was fearless in his presentation of 
the truth, and was willing to become a martyr of the truth. 

Or, as Dr. Dorgan has well said, “Command of language, 
abundance and fitness of illustration, fine imaginative and de- 
scriptive powers—these, too, were his. Add to all this a wonder- 
ful knowledge of the Bible and of human nature and of the art 
of applying the teachings of one to the needs of others, and the 
splendid equipment of a live and mighty preacher stands con- 
fessed. Students of his sermons, and of his life unite in a 
chorus of well deserved praise of his oratory, but none has said 
a finer thing of him than his pupil and friend, John Cassian: 
“He kindled his zeal in the bosom of his Redeemer.” 

Chambersburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE INTELLECTUAL VALUE OF NATURAL EVIL. 
BY REV. A. E. DEITZ. 


The presence of natural evil in the world, of pain, privation, 

disease and death, presents one of the most difficult problems for 
the solution of the moral and religious thinker. It may be 
taken for granted that there is some stern necessity for the pres- 
ence of such evil in the world, else it would not be here. So 
far as those natural evils which afflict men are concerned, the 
Scriptures teach us that they are in some way connected with the 
presence of sin here. Pain and death among the lower animals 
may have some other explanation, but pain and death in human 
experience are presented in the Scriptures as among the conse- 
quences of the fall and sin of man. 
_ It was after the fall that God said to the guilty man, “Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for 
out of it wast thou taken; for dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” Gen. 3:17-19. 

In accordance with this, St. Paul declares in Rom. 5:12, “By 
one man sin entered into the world and death by sin.” So too, 
the sinless life of the future is pictured to us as a painless life. 
“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain; for the former things are passed away.” 
Rev. 21:4. It is sin, then, that in some way must be held re- 
sponsible for the sufferings and sorrows of men. ‘The old ques- 
tion between pessimism and optimism as to whether or not this 
is the best possible world, must be restated if we are to give it 
a true and satisfactory answer. We must rather ask whether or 
not the world as we know it is the best possible world for a race 
of sinful men to live inx—and it might be added, for a race of 
sinful men who are to be redeemed and saved from their sin. 
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From this standpoint, the problem of natural evil in human ex- 
perience may not be so difficult and inexplicable after all. Pain 
and death have great and necessary functions to serve in con- 
nection with the sins of men. 

The function of natural evil in this sinful world is usually 
treated from the standpoint of its punitive and corrective or dis- 
ciplinary value. Under the working of the very laws of nature, 
sin often brings about its own punishment. The wild, dissolute, 
immoral life in due time produces inevitable disease and death. 
The man pays the penalty for his wrong-doing by the things 
which he suffers. But quite as often the afflictions of men are 
corrective and disciplinary rather than punitive in their nature 
and purpose. The greatly suffering Job was not greatly sinful, 
as his friends maintained. The Scriptures teach that affliction 
often comes as the chastening of the heavenly Father, who wisely 
gives his children necessary discipline, “that we might be partak- 
ers of his holiness.” Heb. 12:10. In the hard school of affliction 
some of the most precious and valuable lessons are learned and 
there some of the sweetest and most attractive graces of the 
Christian character are called out and developed. There,too, 
men are better fitted and prepared for lives of usefulness and 
service among their suffering fellow-men. Here is strong justi- 
fication for the presence of natural evil in human life. It re- 
strains the sinful and worldly tendencies of the heart and makes 
men better, holier, more Christ-like. 

But it is pertinent to inquire whether or not the function of 
natural evil in relation to sin is exhausted by those punitive and 
disciplinary elements which we discern therein. These things, 
indeed, go far toward the solution of the problem. They may 
be accepted as the most important elements in the solution. 
Still it is open to us to pursue the investigation further if possi- 
ble, and to inquire concerning the presence or absence of other 
elements in the solution. It is possible that natural evil has 
still other ends to serve for the welfare of our sinful race. 

Going back again to the fall and sin of man, with which the 
introduction of death into the world is closely connected, we may 
remind ourselves of the fact that natural evil is by no means the 
only consequence or the most serious consequence of sin. The 


effect of the fall was two-fold. It introduced pain and death 
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into the experience of men, but it also introduced certain moral 
and spiritual consequences which are far more serious and dread- 
ful than merely physical evil. The injury, loss and danger to 
the soul which are caused by sin are the most woeful and dis- 
astrous of all the consequences, which man has brought upon 
himself by disobedience to the holy laws of God. Here we have 
infinite harm, peril and loss; spiritual in nature, and eternal in 
duration unless counteracted by the grace of God. 

Now it requires no extended argument to prove that, if men 
are to be redeemed and saved, these moral and spiritual conse- 
quences of sin must somewhere be presented to view and be made 
to stand out before men in all their sad and awful reality. 
Men must be taught what sin is, how dangerous it is, what ter- 
rible results it produces in the guilty soul both in this life and 
in that which is to come. This is the necessary preparation for 
any intelligent appreciation of the means of salvation or for any 
personal application of those means. Accordingly, in the Scrip- 
tures the doctrine of sin and of its moral and spiritual conse- 
quences, both now and in the future world, is treated in the 
most exhaustive manner. Both in the teachings of the Master 
himself and in those of his disciples, large space is devoted to 
this subject of the spiritual and eternal ruin of sinful men. This 
they strive to make very clear and definite in the minds of all. 

The method employed in the presentation of this subject is 
the special point that demands consideration. In the teaching 
of Jesus and elsewhere in the Scriptures, how is the spiritual 
and eternal ruin wrought by sin presented to the mind? How 
is the teaching made clear and forcible and effective? What 
terms are used and what is the origin of these terms? Anyone 
reasonably familiar with the Scriptures can give the answer to 
these questions, and when that answer is given the significant 
fact comes into view that almost invariably the Scriptures teach 
the sad facts, concerning the spiritual and eternal ruin caused by 
sin, by means of terms and illustrations drawn from the realm 
of natural evil and especially of those natural evils to which men 
themselves are subject. 

Tt is a well known psychological fact that all those terms 
which are used to designate mental phenomena were originally 
employed with reference to material objects. Witness such 
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terms as imagine, conceive, apprehend, etc. Different as mind 
and matter are, it has nevertheless been possible to take terms 
used at first with reference to material things and transfer them 
to a higher realm, and use them for the expression of psychical 
facts. Only so have men been able to set forth the phenomena 
of mental life at all. ‘There are no other terms at hand for the 
purpose in view. In a somewhat similar way, it may be said 
that while body and soul are essentially different in nature, never- 
theless there is sufficient similarity between them to make pos- 
sible the transfer of terms first employed in a physical sense to 
the higher realm of spiritual realities. And this holds with 
reference to the use of natural and physical evils to set forth the 
injury and ruin of the soul by sin. 

Notice some of the terms and illustrations used by the Scrip- 
tures in the presentation of this topic. “They that be whole 
need not a physician but they that are sick.” Matt. 9:12. “Let 
them alone; they be blind leaders of the blind.” Matt. 15:14. 
“The God of this world hath blinded the minds of them which 
believe not.” 2 Cor. 4:4. “Because thou sayest, I am rich and 
increased with goods and have need of nothing; and knowest not 
that thou are wretched and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked.” Rev. 3:17. “And you hath he quickened who were 
dead in trespasses and sins.” Eph. 2:1. “For the wages of sin 
is death but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Rom. 6:23. “And death and hell were cast into 
the lake of fire. This is the second death.” Rev. 20:14. These 
are a few familiar instances out of many in the Scriptures in 
which physical evils are not merely employed as the type and 
symbol of spiritual facts, but in which the very terms are trans- 
ferred from the one realm to the other; and sickness, blindness, 
poverty and death are spoken of not at all in the physical but in 
the spiritual sense. 

Compare with this the teaching of Scripture as to the condi- 
tion and destiny of sinful men as set forth in such passages as 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son with its picture of privation ; or 
the Parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son with its account 
of the servant who was cast into outer darkness, where there was 
weeping and gnashing of teeth; or the various descriptions of 
hell which declare it to be a place of unquenchable fire. In all 
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such passages natural evil is used to illustrate and explain the 
spiritual and eternal consequences of sin. 

And now the assertion may safely be made that in the two 
classes of passages, which we have considered, we have the very 
heart and essence of all that Scripture has to say on the subject 
under discussion. These terms and these illustrations drawn 
from the physical afflictions of men are precisely the terms and 
the illustrations which most clearly and effectively set forth the 
spiritual and eternal consequences of sin. These are the terms 
and illustrations that appeal most strongly to the imagination 
and most profoundly move the heart. Without these terms and 
illustrations our knowledge would be imperfect and defective as 
to the perils and dangers of sin. 

Two other classes of passages may be referred to. There are 
those passages, which employ illustrations drawn from the perils 
and dangers which beset the lower animals, as, for instance, the 
Parable of the Lost Sheep; and there are those passages which 
use illustrations drawn from the realm of inanimate nature, as, 
for example, the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares. Of these 
two classes of passages, the first are directly based upon the idea 
of natural evil, only it is natural evil as it appears in a lower 
realm than that of human life; and the second class presuppose 
natural evil for their right understanding and application. The 
picture of tares burning in the fire, for instance, as a type and 
symbol of divine judgment upon the ungodly, gets its force and 
effectiveness from the fact that the mind thinks first of the phy- 
sical suffering and death which would result in the case of a hu- 
man being so situated and then transfers the image to the realm 
of spiritual and eternal things. 

Taking in the whole scope of Bible teaching as to the moral 
and spiritual effects of sin, we may say that aside from the use 
of such general terms as “punishment,” or “the wrath of God,” 
practically all of that teaching is in form drawn from the sphere 
of natural evil where the very terms and illustrations and symbols 
to be used have been found. Religious teachers, both inspired 
and uninspired, have continually turned in this direction to 
find vivid and expressive symbols. So far true is this that it 
may be regarded as doubtful if it would be possible to teach 
these things effectively, were it not for the presence of natural 
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evil in the world. Here alone have the language and the sym- 
bols been found to give clear and definite and striking expression 
to the ideas that were to be set forth, ideas which as we have 
seen men must somehow be made to grasp if they are to be re- 
deemed from sin. This intellectual value,—not to say, neces- 
sity,—of natural evil is so great that the conclusion is justified 
that we have here one of the reasons on account of which such 
evil has come into the world. 

Of old, God established certain ceremonies and institutions in 
the Church which served as the type and shadow of heavenly 
things, teaching men spiritual truth by means of earthly and 
material forms. The assertion that in like manner God intro- 
duced physical pain and death into this world in order that they 
might serve as types and shadows of spiritual and eternal things, 
illustrating the danger and ruin of the soul, is perhaps an as- 
sertion that ought to be made with some hesitation; but if the 
necessity in the case be considered and if it first be granted that 
there were also other and possibly more immediate ends in view, 
it may then appear that the assertion referred to is not without 
ground in sound reason and fact. Certainly God foresaw from 
the beginning the immense teaching value of natural evil and, 
therefore, it is reasonable to believe that this was one of the ends 
he had in view when in his infinite wisdom and love he pro- 
nounced upon our sinful race the sentence of suffering and death. 
In addition to its punitive and remedial or disciplinary func- 
tions, natural evil has an intellectual or illustrative function to’ 
serve in this sinful world of ours, a function of vast importance 
and absolute necessity in connection with the redemption of 
men. 

Ponca, Nebraska. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


‘THESES ON PRESENT DAY LUTHERANISM. 


Lutheranus sum; Lutherani nihil a me alienum puto. 


BY PROFESSOR F. P. MANHART, M.A., D.D. 
FOREWORD. 


1. The author’s aim is purely irenic. He believes that the 
divided hosts of Lutheranism may wisely and profitably seek a 
basis for unity, fraternity and co-operation. 

2. Any expressions that may seem harsh are not intended as 
reflecting on the Christian integrity and sincerity of any indi- 
viduals or bodies. They represent intellectual opinions and 
should not be taken as censorious or unfraternal faultings. The 
author’s attitude towards all Lutheran interests, individuals and 
bodies, is one of ardent fraterna] concern and solicitude. Even 
in many instances where his personal opinions do not coincide 
with those held by others, he gladly cherishes a hearty admira- 
tion of their evident devotion to principle and markedly success- 
ful services. 

3. The author’s pain at the divided state of Lutherans dates 
from his college days. He then attended a Lutheran general 
Church body, and heard a divine,—learned and venerable in 
years—speak of other Lutheran divines also learned and vener- 
able, in terms so harsh that they seemed to chill his blood. He 
soon learned that other divines, during the days that preceded 
and followed an unhappy schism which they had created, in 
the Church, frequently spoke thus of each other. It was his 
first acquaintance with the rabies theologum. 

4. ‘The theses were written in March 1908, though somewhat 
revised since then. This statement is due because of the simi- 
larity of some then written to the following action of the General 
Synod at Richmond, Ind., in June, 1909, as prepared and offered 
by Rev. L. S. Keyser, D.D.: 

“That, inasmuch as the Augsburg Confession is the original 
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generic confession of the Lutheran Church, accepted by Luther 
and his coadjutors, and subscribed to by all Lutheran bodies the 
world over, we therefore deem it an adequate and sufficient stand- 
ard of Lutheran doctrine. In making this statement, however, 
the General Synod in no wise means to imply that she ignores, 
rejects, repudiates or antagonizes the Secondary Symbols of the 
Book of Concord, nor forbids any of her members from accept- 
ing or teaching all of them, in strict accordance with the Lu- 
theran regulating principle of justifying faith. On the con- 
trary, she holds those symbols in high esteem, regards them as a 
most valuable body of Lutheran belief, explaining and unfolding 
the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, and she hereby recom- 
mends that they be diligently and faithfully studied by our min- 
isters and laymen.” 

What was thus recommended by the General Synod in 1909 
has been the author’s practice as a teacher in 8. U. since 1904. 

5. Dr. H. K. Carroll’s statistics for the Lutheran Church, as 
given in the Christian Advocate in Jan. 1908, named 23 distinct 
bodies of Lutherans in the United States. His statistics of Lu- 


therans in the United States in the Advocate of Jan. 27, 1910, 
are: Synods 24, ministers 8,421, churches 13,533, and commu- 
nicants 2,173,047. As Dr. Carroll’s statistics are widely and 
justly accepted by Christians of all denominations, it seemed fair 
to use his number of different American Lutheran bodies as he 
gave them in 1908. 


THESES. 


I. 

Lutherans number more than 2,000,000 of communicants, and 
counting the churched and unchurched, possibly as many as 10,- 
000,000 of baptized, members in the United States, and over 70,- 
000,000 of baptized members in the world. 

2 

Lutherans are found under varied conditions, viz:—in free 
churches and synods, as in the United States; in state churches, 
as in Scandinavia and Germany; in union churches, as in parts. 
of Germany; and among the diaspora in all parts of the earth. 
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3. 

Lutheranism to-day is the heir and the result by direct his- 
toric continuity, of that revival and reformation of Christianity 
in the sixteenth century of which, under God, Martin Luther 
was the chief agent. 

4. 

Lutheranism, by coming into distinctive being in the sixteenth 
century not as a thing de novo, but as a reformation, and by ac- 
cepting all that is taught in the New Testament and by accep- 
ting all that which has manifestly been the work of the Holy 
Spirit from the days of the Apostles, stands to-day through an 
unbroken historic continuity as the world’s best exhibit of apos- 
tolic, primitive and historic Christianity. 

5. 

Among her priceless inheritances from the Christian centuries 
are the three ecumenical creeds, the pure hymnody, the liturgies 
or forms of worship, the entire body of orthodox teaching, and 
whatever in custom, activity, organization, ethics, and life, has 
been manifestly developed by the Church through the sugges- 
tions and the co-operating presence of the Holy Spirit. 

6. 

Lutheranism to-day, by reason of its pure doctrine, its ex- 
alted piety, its presence in every land of the earth, its predomi- 
nance in leading countries, its decided numercial lead among 
Protestant believers, its great and manifold practical activities 
in education, charities, and mission, and its profound historical 
significance, is a thing of word-wide providential import and 
mission. 

L¢ 

It is, therefore, a prime duty of every Lutheran to know and 
to appreciate the work of other Lutherans in the world and, as 
far as Providence makes it possible for him, to co-operate by 
prayer, by sympathy, by gifts and by service with that work. 

8. 

Lutheranism is so extended that it is not confined to, and can- 
not be defined, in the terms, or limits of, any one existing synod, 
of any one existing general body, of any one nation, of any one 
language, or of any one race. 
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9. 

Lutheranism is cosmopolitan; its greatest hymn,—Ein Feste 
Burg— which is also the world’s greatest, is sung around the 
earth in a hundred languages and dialects; its catechism—Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism—which is also the world’s best, is used 
around the world in a hundred languages and dialects. 

10. ; 

Though so polyglot in worship and work, Lutheranism al- 
ways and everywhere retains its own distinctive and precious 
Christian spirit, life and teaching. 

11. 

The best Lutheran is one who is at once a synodical, a na- 

tional and a world or cosmopolitan Lutheran. 
12. 

Of its relations to other Christian bodies it may be said that, 
as thefirstof Protestant Churches in origin, in numbers, in extent, 
and in power and influence, and scripturalness of doctrine; every 
other form of Christianity in the world to-day owes its origin 
to Lutheranism, or is other and better than it would have been 
but for the Lutheran Church. 

13. 

The one, and only one, confessional symbol received by Lu- 
therans,—semper, ubique, ab omnibus,—always, everywhere, and 
by all—is the Augsburg Confession. Its position among Lu- 
theran confessions and symbols is unique. It never has had, and 
may never have, another in its class. 

14. 

“The Augsburg Confession affords a clear compact and thor- 
ough presentation of the views of Luther in their fundamental 
features.” (Seeberg, His. of Doc. Vol. 2, page 344). It there- 
fore presents all that is fundamental to Lutheranism. 

15. 

As a specific, personal, divine inspiration making him infal- 
lible cannot be assumed for Luther when he revived the doc- 
trines stated in the Augsburg Confession, or for Melanchthon 
at the times when he gave each separate part of the Augsburg 
Confession the precise form it had when it was presented to the 
Emperor, Charles V, in 1530; and as such divine illumination 
as made them infallible cannot be assumed for the Princes when 
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they signed the Confession, it follows that a subscription to the 
Confession affirms its doctrine or teaching to be correct and 
scriptural, but not that its language, arguments, illustrations, or 
citations are of necesisty and in every minute particular infal- 
libly correct. 

16. 

The acceptance of the teachings of the Augsburg Confession 
as Melanchthon, the signers and Luther understood them, is the 
acceptance of that Confession. 

1%. 

In the normal Lutheran life and worship, Luther’s Small 
Catechism is used in the instruction of the young, and the litur- 
gical forms employed in worship are those which have been pre- 
pared and used by fully recognized Lutherans or are such as har- 
monize in spirit and teaching with these historic liturgical forms, 

18. 

Lutheran history since the presentation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession in 1530, shows conclusively that its reception was en- 
tirely sufficient to make, and identify as Lutheran, an individual, 
a theological school, a congregation, a synod or other Church 
body, in the days of Luther and that it has been so ever since. 

19, 

Tt thus necessarily follows that the individual, school, consre- 
gation, or larger church body that accepts the Augsburz Con- 
fession is entitled to full and unqualified recognition as Lu- 
theran by all other Lutheran and Christian individuals, schools, 
congregations, or church bodies. 

20. 

Since agreement in essential doctrine and teaching is the es- 
sence of Christian unity, the acceptance of the Angsburg Con- 
fession is an adequate basis,—whether determined by the salient 
facts of the Lutheran history or by present Cay practical stand- 
ards,—for full fellowship with other Lutherans in the pew, at 
the altar and in the pulpit. 

21. 

Since the acceptance of the Augsburg Confession is an asle- 
quate basis for Lutheran unity in faith and fellowship in wor- 
ship, it is also an adequate basis for sympathetic, active and cor- 
dial co-operation in all lines of Christian activiiies for the build- 
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ing up of the Lutheran Church and the Kingdon. of God in the 
world. 
22. 

Besides the Augsburg Confession, there are in the Book of 
Concord the three “general” creeds received from the early Chris- 
tian Church, and five documents, which like the Confession are 
of Lutheran origin. 

23. 

Inasmuch as subscription to the Augsburg Confession carries 
with it the acceptance of the evangelical teachings of the three 
“oeneral” creeds of the Early Church, those teachings are a part 
of the common Lutheran inheritance. 


24. 

Of the five documents of Lutheran origin other than the Augs- 
burg Confession in the Book of Concord it is to be said,—that 
they originated in connection with matters of great historic mo- 
ment; that they have been held along with the Augsburg Con- 
fession as confessional by many Lutherans, as individuals and as 
associated in schools, congregations, and general church bodies ; 


that among the Lutherans who have confessionally held them 
have been men eminent in theological learning, in reverence for 
the Holy Scriptures, in piety and godliness and distinguished 
for their invaluable services to the Lutheran Church and the 
Kingdom of God. 

25. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as many Lutherans distinguished for 
their learning, their piety and their works, have formally and 
heartily accepted all of these Lutheran symbols, some of whom 
as confessors having in consequence endured great trials and suf- 
ferings, and in view of the valuable doctrinal content and the 
massive historical importance of these documents to Lutheran- 
ism and to Christianity, they should ever be treated with sincere 
and profound respect by all Lutheran individuals or bodies who 
formally subscribe the Augsburg Confession alone (the chief of 
the six Lutheran symbols in the Book of Concord)—and they 
should be carefully studied in every Lutheran theological school 
and their teachings should be fully understood by all Lutheran 
ministers and more intelligent and responsible Lutheran lay- 
men. 
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26. 

There is nothing in the Formula of Concord, or in the other 
Lutheran symbols of the Book of Concord, that calls for a di- 
visive and schismatic or sectarian and separatistic spirit, with 
regard to Lutherans who subscribe only to the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

27. 

If any who confessionally accept these Lutehran symbols ex- 
hibit a dogmatic temper and a divisive and sectarian spirit, it 
is because they have derived them elsewhere. 

28. 

There are, large and small, twenty-tliree different and differ- 
ing bodies or synods of Lutherans in the United States. Each 
of these bodies is an organization by itself. (H. K. Carroll, 
New York, Christian Advocate, Jan. 1908). 

29, 

There is among these twenty-three bodies, as a whole, but a 
small measure of co-operation in the work of education, publica- 
tion, missions and charities. 

30. 

Between some of these bodies of American Lutherans there is 
no fellowship at the altar or in the pulpit, nor are members dis- 
missed in a fraternal way to or received by congregations of 
synods other than their own. 

$l. 

The rightfulness of the fellowship involved in the fraternal 
dismissal and reception of members and of fellowship at the 
altar and in the pulpit with those outside their own synod or 
body, is vigorously denied by some of these American Lutheran 
synods. 

32. 

Some of the American Lutheran bodies subscribe confession- 

ally to the Augsburg Confession, e. g. The General Synod and 


5 


Norwiegan bodies. Some of the American Lutheran bodies sub- 
scribe confessionally to all the symbols in the Book of Concord, 
e. g., the General Council, the Synodical Conference, et al. 

33. 


Those American Lutheran bodies which subscribe to the whole 
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Book of Concord do it in varying terms and with varying de- 
grees of rigidity. 
34. 


Some Lutheran Synods in America make particular questions, 


sch ag membership in certain odges, Chiliasm, and pulpit and 
altar fellowship, as well as differing opinions upon the so-called 
“closed” or “open” questions concerning certain teachings in the 
symbols of the Book of Concord, justifiable causes of schism. 

35. 

Some other Lutheran Synods in America hold that while they 
should testify upon the matters named, either as synods or 
through individual pastors and members, or by both, yet that 
they are not questions of such a nature as to justify schism or to 


demand excommunication for differences of opinion or practice, 
36. 


Similar conditions concerning confessional subscriptions and 
disciplining practices are found among Lutherans in other parts 
of the world. 

37. 

In view of this lack of unity, fellowship and co-operation 
among American Lutherans, many within the Lutheran Church, 
like many millions of Christians who are outside it, look upon 
the Lutherans in America as selfishly segregated in the twenty- 
three bodies, each having its own organization and each so cher- 
ishing its peculiarities in a separatistic or even a more or less 
antagonistic attitude toward the others, that they practically 
constitutetwenty-three Lutheran denominations in America, each 
of which has so much of the spirit of sect that its own peculi- 
arities are more to it than the interests, the work, and the unity 
and fellowship of the whole. 

38. 

In the judgment of many within and without the Lutheran 
Church, the Lutherans of America appear to affiliate and group 
on the following principles: Generic Lutheranism, plus certain 
peculiarities, produce Lutheran body number one. Generic Lu- 
theranism, plus certain other peculiarities, produce Lutheran 
body number two. And so on, until we have the twenty-three 


Lutheran denominations or sects in America. 
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39. 


Christendom knows, or can readily know, what generic Lu- 
theranism is. Few persons know or care to know all the types 


and shades of the peculiarities of the twenty-three American Lu- 
theran bodies. 


40. 


From the above it is manifest that in America and elsewhere, 
there are two classes of Lutherans, the generic and the particu- 
laristic. 


41. 


The generic Lutheran accepts confessionally, the Augsburg 
Confession; nothing more, nothing less. The particularistic 
Lutheran accepts confessionally the Augsburg Confession and 
one or more symbols or things in addition. 


42. 


The generic Lutheran can, and usually does, consistently and 
fraternally recognize all within the generic or particularistic 
‘classes as truly Lutheran. 

43. 


The generic class is practically one. The particularistic class 
is Jegion, for it is in reality many classes. 


44. 


The particularistic Lutherans may be ranged in two groups: 

1. The first group accept for themselves the Augsburg Con- 
fession and some additional thing or things, as correct and desir- 
‘able, but withal they recognize the generic and other particular- 
istic classes as truly Lutherans. 

2. The second group accept for themselves the Augsburg 
Confession and some other particular thing or particular things 
asright and necessary and refuse to recognize the generic or other 
particular classes as truly Lutheran. 

45. 


Each of the many parties constituting the second group of 
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particularist Lutherans thinks itself to be alone absolutely right, 
and therefore justified in its exclusiveness.* 
46. 

With many intelligent and pious American and European 
Christians it avails little to be told that union among Lutherans 
is found in the common acceptance of doctrines rather than in 
organization. Since various independent, exclusive, and rival 
and even mutually repellant organizations are maintained and 
justified, they infer that there is too little unity of faith to in- 
duce or justify unity of organization; or, in plain terms, that- 
there are so many Lutheran bodies because in matters of faith 
there are so many Lutheran sects, all more or less permeated and 
dominated by a narrow dogmatic temper and a divisive and sepa- 
ratistie spirit. 

47. 

‘Yo themindof a Lutheran of the generic class, the divided state 
of Lutherans in America is unscriptural, unnecessary and ex- 
tremely unfortunate and saddening. He finds the Church of 


his fathers, the Church of his inmost beliefs and his deepest love, 
in so divided a state that even to some of her own ministers and 
to many of her people, as to the masses of intelligent Christians 
outside of her folds, she is an unaccountable “congeries of minor 
sects.” (Cf. Pres. Schmauk in Lutheran Review, Jan. 708, p. 
70 
70). 


48. 

It also seems to some Lutherans of the generic class, as it does 
to many other Christians, that leading men have sincerely but 
mistakenly attempted to explain and justify, by what should be 
adjudged the specious and lame logic of sect and schism, the ex- 
istence on the same territory of separate bodies sharing the same 
great inherited doctrines and bearing the same great historic 


1 In holding that when Christians disagree upon any point, even though it 
pe not essential to Christianity or to a great historic system of Christian doc- 
trize and life they should create and maintain separate and exclusive organi- 
zations, it is apparently assumed that the normal and rightful state of Christen- 
‘dom is a divided and not united state. The reasoning by which this is justi- 
fied may be regretfully but fittingly called the logic of sect and schism. ‘The 
fine] Bible teachings plainly stated, are, that whatever promotes unity and 
peace, fraternal fellowship and co-operation among Christian brethren is from 
Heaven and its Prince of Peace; while whatever promotes division and strife 
an@ schismatic separations among Christian brethren is from hell and from 
Seater, the Prince thereof. 
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name, yet in a large measure refusing to co-operate in the great 
and greatly needed work of the Church,—as missions, charities, 
and education,—refusing to fellowship in pulpit and at the altar, 
and maintaining a criticizing, polemic and schismatic attitude 
toward each other. 

49. 

The hope for better things lies in the firm faith that the whole 
of Lutheran interests is more and greater and better than a part; 
and that God has great things for Lutherans to do in America, 
which can be well and fully done only by a united Lutheranism. 

50. 

If this hope for better things be justified by manifestly provi- 
dential facts, the things that have fostered the state of unfra- 
ternal separateness must sooner or later, by God’s goodly provi- 
dences, give way to the spirit of loyalty to the highest truth and 
loyalty to pressing duties, which would be also the spirit that 
would bring about peace, fraternity, co-operation and Christian 
unity. 

51. 

Doubtless the supreme agent in bringing about these things 
will be Christian love in such a measure that under its genial 
rays the icy walls of the sincerely but mistakenly supposed logi- 
cal and confessional necessities that separate the Lutherans in 
America will melt into life-giving and fructifying waters, the 
streams whereof will make glad and powerful the Church of the 
fathers and sons of Lutheranism, and of her one Lord,—the 
Christ of God. 

52. 

Germany before the organization of the present empire, and 
Lutheranism to-day in the United States, afford an interesting 
historical parallel. 

53. 

Germany, when divided into her many distinctive, competing, 
and, in part, petty political portions with their provincial jea!- 
ousies and rivalries, was so lacking in national spirit, so defi- 
cient in proper consciousness of racial and national power, worth 
and dignity, as, in spite many noble characteristics, to have much 
of the spirit of the abject among the nations. In this divided 
and weakened state it had neither a proper self-respect nor the 
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full respect and honor of the world. It lived, in too large part, 
by feeding on its own heart. It often suffered because rival 
parts hindered, injured, and weakened each other and the whole, 
to the profit and joy, and withal the contempt, of hostile rival 
nations that were stronger because more united. 

54. 

Now that her parts are federated in an empire, Germany is 
fully conscious of her great strength, power, dignity, and worth. 
By all men, she is ranked, in all the characteristics that make a 
nation truly great, among the most advanced nations of the 
earth. A divided Germany was a potential giant in chains. A 
united Germany is a free, youthful and powerful giant rapidly 
approaching a maturity of massive power. 


55. 

Lutheranism in the United States is a thing of fragments, 
even if not a “congeries of minor sects,” and lacks the conscious 
strength, dignity and worth, that she would have if her twenty- 
tliree separate bodies, were united or federated in one great body, 
where all could co-operate in those larger things for the kingdom 


which are so necessary for her progress and best welfare, but 
which canont possibly be done by twenty-three synods, separate, 
non co-operating, and in part, jealous and mutually repellant 
rivals, and thus necessarily abjectly conscious of all the weak- 
nesses that are inevitable where separate and divisive fragments 
wrongly occupy the place of a united, unified and great whole. 

| 56. 

The parts of Germany were welded into a great nation, under 
Divine Providence, by Bismarck, Emperor William, Moltke, and 
others. The instrumentalities used were the strengthening of the 
national consciousness and spirit and the drastic methods fit- 
tingly termed “Blood and Iron.” 

57. 

The parts of Lutheranism in the United States can be brought 
into a unified whole by the unhindered and welcomed work of 
the Holy Spirit in answer to Christ’s prayer for the unity of His 
followers, John 17:21. 

58. 

The instrumentalities used will so strengthen the Christian 

consciousness and spirit, and so promote fraternity, and so 
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weaken the dogmatic temper and divisive spirit that separation, 
with its unlovely aspect of sect and schism, will give way to 
union, or to federation with the reality of unity in spirit, labor 
and doctrine. 

59. 

If the rule, “Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran ministers only 
and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants only,” be 
adopted by any Lutheran body its rightful application cannot 
exclude any one who is a Lutheran minister or Lutheran com- 
municant of either the generic or particularistic class. 

60. 

The definition of a Lutheran Church or congregation, of the 
Church’s unity, or of the fraternal relations and practical co- 
operation that may justly and rightly be maintained between Lu- 
theran Christians, cannot be narrower than the teachings and 
principles of the Augsburg Confession in Arts. 7 and 8, save as 
those teachings and principles are superseded by divisive and 
separatistic ones which are mistakenly supposed to be required 
by loyalty to the Confession and the Scriptures. 

61. 

The logic that attempts the justification of practices narrower, 
and less fraternal than those called for by Arts. 7 and 8 of the 
Augsburg Confession, is not the logic of the New Testament, 
the Augsburg Confession, the Concordia, or of Lutheran his- 
tory, or of generic Lutheranism, but is the logic which mistak- 
enly and sincerely undertakes to preserve in their integrity these 
invaluable things by methods and a spirit foreign to them. 

62. 

The idea that Christian unity consists in agreement in doc- 
trine and not in a single organization or in federated or co-ope- 
rative work, is over-emphasized by many Lutherans. A unity 
that is merely one of intellectual agreement without actual fra- 
ternity and co-operative work, may be practically, as it is ap- 
parently, nothing but sect and schism. 

63. 

It is the province of Lutheran theology to develop as com- 
pletely as possible, remembering that not nearly all that has 
high value in Luther’s writings, and much less that all that has 
high value in the sacred Scriptures, is found in the confessions 
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of the Lutheran Church or the tomes of her great dogmaticians. 
64. 

The English language, far more than is any other, is best 
adapted to be the means of inter-communication between I.u- 
therans im all parts of the world. 

65. 

This present and future use may be made of the English lan- 
guage because it is now, and is increasingly, the most widely 
used of languages, and because it is the language of education in 
the United States, and of general or higher education in the 
great Lutheran missionary parts of the world controlled by 
Great Britain, and is an essential part of the higher education of 
Lutheran Germany and Scandinavia, and withal of Latin 
America and other parts of the world. 

66. 

It follows, both for the present and future interests of Luther- 
anism in the world, that it is of the highest importance to have 
a Lutheran literature in the English language that will meet all 
needs of the Christian individual and home, as well as those of 
all fields of missionary, benevolent and educational activity. 

67. 

As there are eleven Lutheran publishing houses in America, 
several of which are quite strong financially, it would be possible 
by co-operation with each other and with Lutheran authors and 
their publishers in our and other lands, to soon provide ade- 
quately this needed Lutheran literature in the English language. 

68. 

A more consistent development of Lutheranism may be ex- 
pected in America; in Australia and elsewhere; than has been 
brought about in the Lutheran lands of Europe, since in Ger- 
many and in Scandinavia its life and development have been 
hampered by a union of Church and State which has resulted in 
more or less of Caesaro-Papacy, while in America and wherever 
Church and State are free, separate and independent, though 
mutually helpful, the Church can best and most fully develop its 
principles and inner life and those outer activities and meth- 
ods that are their most consistent and beneficent expression. 

69. 
Lutheranism to-day needs more of the freedom and breadth 
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concerning the Church of Christ, shown by Luther when he was 
in his prophet-like moods, and less of the narrower methods of 
Melanchthon, when as a professional theologian he, like Calvin, 
laid the foundations for the dogmatic rigidity and rationalizing 
formalism of the scholastic period of Protestant theology. 

70. 

As the Apostle Paul’s birthright of Roman citizenship and ex- 
tended missionary labors, led him to have and to realize 
imperialistic ideas about the Church of Christ, so the providen- 
tial calling of Lutheranism, its presence in large numbers in 
great Christian countries, its presence in some, even considerable, 
numbers, in all other parts of the world and the present provi- 
dential opportunities for the extension of the Church, should 
lead the Lutheran Church to conceive, and to attempt the reali- 
zation of, imperialistic ideals and plans, and correspondingly 
large and effective co-operative agencies, organizations and la- 
bors. 


71. 
Do patent facts indicate that the judgment of Heaven has 
been given? If so, dogmatic temper and theories and withal 


divisive separatistic and individualistic conditions should not 
resist it. Theories and customs should not stand in the way of 
facts, when once the mandate of Heaven has been given. 

72. 

The unity of Lutheranism in the world would be promoted by 
such things as the following: 

1. The full and frank fraternal recognition of all Lutherans 
of whatever synod, language, nation or race, by all other Lu- 
therans. 

2. ‘The earnest effort of Lutherans in all lands to understand 
their Lutheran brethren, their history, their present position, 
and their purposes in the extension of the Kingdom of God. 

3. The practical co-operation of Lutherans in all lands, as 
far as Providence makes it possible, in all their work for Christ, 
for His Church and for the Kingdom of God ix the world. 

4. An international school of theology, where with other es- 
sentials in the library, the general equipment, and the teaching 
staff, all Lutheran lands, all Lutheran history and all Lutheran 
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interests and activities, would be represented. In other words: 
An internatienal clearing house of Lutheranistics. 

5. Unless satisfactory changes can be secured, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools, for the training of ministers 
and other church workers, that will be faithful and loyal to Lu- 
theran doctrines, Lutheran history and Lutheran interests, in 
all lands where the State now exercises such control over insti- 
tutions as limits or makes difficult or impossible faithfulness and 
lovalty to Lutheranism. 

6. The encouragement in Lutheran educational institutions 
throughout the world of inter-institutional conferences among 
students and teachers in the interests of the study of Lutheran 
history, and the vastly important work in heathen missions, 
among the diaspora and the inner missions of Christian lands. 

7. The development of a young people’s society, like the Lu- 
ther League, until it is as universal as Lutheranism. 

8. The active and aggressive assertion by Lutheran laymen 
all around the world of their conviction that the conditions 
which keep the parts of Lutheranism in any country and in the 
world as distinct bodies separate in labor and fellowship from 
others, though in part the results of racial and historical causes 
are mainly the results of unduly narrow and mistaken judgments 
on the part of some theologians and leaders who are over-zealous 
for their party shibboleths: and that to perpetuate them would 
be unwise, needless, hurtful and scandalous. As Lutheranism 
was preserved in the days of rationalism largely by the true piety 
of Lutheran laymen in their homes, so the Christian union that 
will remove the dire reproach of a general lack of unity, may 
proceed largely from intelligent, pious and practical laymen who 
devoutly pray for the peace of Zion and earnestly and practically 
labor for Christ and His Church. 

9. The development everywhere—and especially where Lu- 
theran churches are more or less controlled by and dependent 
upon the State—of self-heip and self-government through its 
church bodies, institutions and agencies,—of means and methods 
for carrying on in the most effective way all lines of activities 
for the preaching of the Gospel and for education and for the 
vast work of inner and foreign missions. 

10. The publication of a periodical in the English language 
with a title such as “The Lutheran Commonwealth,” whose ac- 
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counts of Christian life, work and thought would be as world- 
wide as Lutheranism. 

11. Regular meetings of Lutherans within certain countries 
or parts of countries, and the regular meeting of a general con- 
ference or world’s congress of Lutherans, in cities of the various 
lands where Lutherans are found, and where Lutheran scholars 
and workers could meet and discuss all of their theoretical in- 
terests and practical activities, and where, withal they would 
fraternally unite in the historic and hallowed forms of Lutheran 
worship, thus nourishing and exhibiting their fellowship in the 
faith of the saints, confessors and martyrs of the Lutheran 
Church. 

The basis of full membership in such district and general con- 
ferences or congresses might be: the confessional acceptance of 
the Augsburg Confession, and, possibly, as further requirements, 
the use of Luther’s Small Catechism in the instruction of the 
young, and a general conformity in worship and work with Lu- 
theran customs and usages. Upon this adequate and right basis, 
no generic or particularist Lutheran would be excluded. 

12. The firm belief that God does not want the great Lu- 
theran Church to be forever a thing of fragments rather than a 
united, harmonious, powerful, aggressive and leading force in 
winning the world for the kingdom of His Christ. 

13. <A yearly day of prayer, e. g., Ash Wednesday, for the 
unity of all Lutherans in the world, and for the ultimate unity 
of all Christians. 

14. The year of 1917—the 400th anniversary of the Refor- 
mation—might be kept before Lutherans as a fitting objective 
point, for beginning or even the realization in some promising 
measure, of federating and co-operative movements of world- 
wide significance to Lutheranism and to the Christian world. 


PRAYER. 


O God, who gatherest them who are scattered, of Thy tender 
mercy grant the prayer of thy Son, that thy divided people may 
be one as Thou and He are one, that they having the grace of 
unity and all their schisms being healed by Thy Holy Spirit, 
may worthily serve and glorify Thee in Thy Church and King- 
dom, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
CHRIST, THE WORLD’S CHIEF NEED. 
BY HONORABLE HENRY W. HARTER, A.M. 


Nearly two thousand years ago the most wonderful Child of 
history was born in Bethlehem of Judea; He was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger; He was reared in an 
humble, but pious home; He was baptized by John in the Jor- 
dan and approved of God; He went about doing good; He spake 
as man never spake and performed the then miracle of miracles. 
He preached the Gospel to the poor; He died the just for the un- 
just; He arose again from the dead and ascended into heaven, 
where He sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty. 
He was the God Man; the long promised Messiah; the Saviour 
of Mankind; the Child of the Ages; the Prince of Peace. 

When Christ came to the world it had need of Him, and the 
greatest need of the world to-day, is the living Christ in the 
hearts of men. 

Formerly unbelief denied the existence of God, but the argu- 
ment from design settled that question. For the human mind 
can no more think of a world full of design without thinking of 
its great Architect and Designer, than it can think of a watch 
without thinking of the watchmaker; of a pair of spectacles, 
without thinking of the optician, or of a locomotive, without 
thinking of the engineer who designed and the mechanic who 
built it. It then denied the historical Christ, but Paley and the 
able apologists who have succeeded him, have settled that ques- 
‘tion and have made it as certain that Christ lived in Judea at 
the time stated in the Scriptures, as that Alexander crossed the 
Hellespont or that Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

Skepticism denies the dual nature of Christ, and it says: “Ex- 
plain to me how the human and the divine were united in the 
person of Christ and I will believe.” There are unexplained 
mysteries in religion, just as there are unexplained mysteries in 
the natural world. When man can explain how the spiritual 
and the physical are united in his own person, it will be time 
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for skepticism to demand that Christianity shall explain how the 
human and the divine were united in the person of Christ. 
Skepticism also says: “I do not believe the doctrine of miracles. 
I do not believe a miracle can be performed in a world which is 
governed by fixed and uniform Jaws.” It does not seem un- 
reasonable to me to believe that He, Who created the universe; 
Who made the world; Who raised the mountains and digged the 
seas; Who set the planets in space and gave them their orbits, 
and Who gave nature her laws, can whenever He desires in the 
furtherance of His benignant purposes, suspend, modify, abro- 
gate, or abolish these laws of His own making. It says: “The 
age of miracles is past. Show me a miracle and I will believe.” 
When we consider the origin, preservation, history, growth, de- 
velopment and spirit of the Christian Church, it seems to me 
that it is the omnipresent and ever-continuing miracle of the cen- 
turies. When Paul heard the Macedonian call and, not being 
disobedient to the heavenly vision, crossed from Asia into Eu- 
rope to preach the Gospel, he and his companions were the only 
Christians west of the Bosphorus, and there were probably not to 
exceed 10,000 Christians at that time in the whole world. To- 
day nearly one-half of the world is Christian, and that means 
that there are now more than half a billion Christian believers 
in the world. This wonderful conquest of the world by Chris- 
tianity was accomplished “not by might nor by power, but by 
His spirit.” It was accomplished not by the sword, but by what 
has been called “the foolishness of preaching.” What greater 
miracle than this could be demanded? It is not simply a miracle, 
but it is also a fulfillment of the prophecy of Christ Himself: 
“And greater works than these shall ye do, because I go to the 
Father.” Modern skepticism denies the simple truths of the 
Gospel, and it accepts without question the almost incredible 
claims of science; it denies the Incarnation, but it believes with- 
out doubt that this universe is so vast that there are fixed stars 
in it, so remote from the earth, that if a ray of light had started 
towards the earth on the day upon which Christ was born, travel- 
ing at the rate of 180,000 miles a second, it would not yet have 
reached the earth. Can inconsistency be more inconsistent than 
that? The trouble with agnosticism is that it “strains at a gnat 
and swallows a camel.” It has Moses and the Prophets, Christ 
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and the Christian Church, and if it will not believe these, it will 
not believe though one rose from the dead. 

Religion is the pillar and ground of the State. It is not only 
its foundation, but it is its chief support. The well-known views 
of Washington on this subject, are familiar to us all, and we all 
know that Lincoln relied upon Divine Providence to guide the 
Ship of State over the stormy seas of rebellion into the haven of 
peace. 

Wall Street is the busiest weather bureau of this country. It 
has never been suspected of an excess of piety, nor has it been 
suspected of being particularly partial to religion; therefore, any 
opinion coming from this source upon the subject of religion, 
merits the distinction of being at least impartial and unbiased. 
I commend to your serious consideration, the following extract 
taken from the “Wall Street Journal”: “What America needs 
more than railway extension and western irrigation, and a low 
tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a merchant marine and a 
new navy, is a revival of piety, the kind mother and father used 
to have—piety that counted it good business to stop for daily 
family prayers before breakfast, right in the middle of the har- 
vest ; that quit work a half hour earlier Thursday night, so as to 
get the chores done and go to prayer meeting; that borrowed 
money to pay the preacher’s salary, and prayed fervently in secret 
for the salvation of the rich man who looked with scorn on such 
unbusinesslike behavior. That’s what we need now to clean this 
country of the filth and graft, and of greed, petty and big; of 
worship of fine houses and big I-ams, and high office, and grand 
social functions. What is this thing which we are worshipping, 
but a vain repetition of what decayed nations fell down and 
worshipped just before their light went out? Read the history 
of Rome in decay and you'll find luxury there that could lay a 
big dollar over our little doughnut that looks large to us. Great 
wealth never made a nation substantial nor honorable. There 
is nothing on earth that looks good, that is so dangerous for a 
man or a nation to handle, as quick, easy, big money. If you do 
resist its deadly influence, the chances are that it will get your 
son. It takes greater and finer heroism to dare to be poor in 
America than to charge an earthworks in Manchuria.” The man 
who wrote that editorial knew his business, or in the phrase of 
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the day, “he was on to his job.” He was a wise business man, a 
social philosopher and a statesman, although he may have no 
reputation of that kind, nor pose as such. 

Christianity is the only social panacea. The more universal 
the prevalence of its principles; the more men and women con- 
form their lives to its standard, the more justice and peace there 
will be in the world. 

In these last days, we hear a good deal about Christian unity. 
The world seems to think the Christian Church is a mob warring 
denominations. Nothing can be farther from the truth, for be- 
neath the denominational differences, there is a deep, spiritual 
unity pervading the Christian Church. There is a spirit of tol- 
erance, a spirit of co-operation, a spirit of fraternity and a unity 
of purpose in the Christian Church to-day, which was wholly 
unknown to former generations. It seems to me the entire 
Christian Church can stand on one spiritual platform, just as 
Catholics and Protestants are to-day co-operating in promoting 
the good work of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
many cities. It seems to me that the Christian Church can 
unite in the declaration: “In essentials, unity; in non-essen- 
tials, liberty; in all things, charity ;” that it can unite in that 
wonderful saying of Jesus which Luther called the “Little Gos- 
pel”: “God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him, might not perish, but. have 
everlasting life,” and in St. Paul’s exalted ascription of praise to 
Almighty God, and now to the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisi- 
ble, the only wise God be all honor and glory forever and ever. 

Canton, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE CENSOR AS A FACTOR IN CIVILIZATION.* 
BY PROFESSOR V. G. A. TRESSLER, PHH.D., D.D. 


Classifying the scope of condemned writings we are almost 
startled at its extent. Just to give an idea of its range, we may 
list Patristic writings and Ancient classics, Jewish literature, 
Histories—ecclesiastical and secular, Philosophical writings, 
works on Jurisprudence, Law and Medicine, Natural Science, 
Books on Magic and Astrology, Poems, Text-books, Periodicals 
and (mark you) Cyclopedias, Protestant and Catholic Theologi- 
cal writings, Treatises on Communism and Socialism, Magnetism 
and Spiritualism—they all have suffered at, or perhaps rather 
been glorified by, the hands of the censors of things. 

Neither are the pilloried authors marked by geographical 
lines. They are quite international; Italian and Dane, Greek 
and Celt, Scotchman and Russian, German and Indian, English 
and Portugese, Swiss and Belgian, Spanish and Hollander—else- 
where not often in a bon comradere—are here in the same form, 
alike indicated by the Grand Jury of the censors of things. 

Savants and soldiers, poets and palmists, doctors and dille- 
tantees, peers and paleontologists, rabbis and roysterers, alchem- 
ists and astronomers, publishers, preachers, priests and profes- 
sors are the inclusive catch in the net of the vigilant censor. 


*Read before the Literary Club of Springfield, Ohio, November, 1909. 

Literature :—Owing to the purpose notes of specific reference are rarely 
given severally. The following literature is to be consulted by students of the 
phenomena of the Index. 
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The custom of burning heretical writings was a common one 
Argus eyed, the censor has swept the earth in his vision, follow- 
ing his quarry with the restless zeal of a North Pole explorer 
and in the end bagging his game as surely and deftly as our pres- 
ent Nimrod in the South African jungles. 

The custom of burning heretical writings was a common one 
during the Middle Ages and had been for centuries. Libraries 
in their entirety were sacrificed to the Moloch of flame, 6,000 
volumes having been destroyed by Torquemade at Salamanca in 
1490, alleging sorcery! The universities, bishops and inquisi- 
tors alike and in turn exercised this privilege. It will be readily 
seen that when manuscripts alone were the sole depositories of 
learning it was no difficult matter to extinguish the life of a 
book. But with printing all this was changed, and as a con- 
sequence extraordinary efforts are initiated looking towards book 
control or book extinction. 

The restrictive measures, though one in purpose, looking to 
the blocking of the forms of the printing presses, have been 
most varied in their method and character. At first special 
edicts and mandates were issued locally, now by general coun- 
cils, again by city or State officials or Church ecclesiastics. 
Later, as literature grew and printing became a power, censor- 
ship to be effective needed to be centralized and institutionalized. 
This was brought about in 1559, when the papal government 
took under its authority the control of literature, with the issu- 
ing by Paul IV of the “Index of Prohibited Authors and Books.” 
Paul’s Index has since been followed by 42 other papal Indexes, 
closing with that of Leo XIII in 1900. These, together with 
those of States and Protestant bodies, have striven with might 
and main, often with virulence and always with aggressiveness, 
to prevent the inoculation of civilization with a virus which 
they believed to be a deadly poison. It was, a sort of mental 
“Pure Food Law!” 

The “Apostolic Constitutions” purporting to have been writ- 
ten by Clement of Rome at the dictation of the Apostles, forbids 
Christians to read any book of the Gentiles, saying, “the Scrip- 
tures should suffice for the believer.” At once, then, prohibi- 


1 Liorenti, 1, quoted in Lea. 
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tions of books begin. A Synod of Bishops at Ephesus about 150 
forbade the reading of “the Acts of Paul”—a historical romance. 
Constantine put the death penalty on readers of Porphyry’s 
books (in 325). Scores of condemnatory proceedings follow. 
In 1276 under Pope John XXI there is a condemnation of 219 
propositions—“it being explained mainly that though they were 
true philosophically, they were false when tested by the doctrines 
of the Church.” Pope Pius IT in 1463, willing to take his own 
medicine in issuing a bull against literature, states “in case you 
find among my own early writings any that are unsound they 
should be condemned”—and sure enough his name appears on 
the condemned list. 

In 1521 with the edict of Worms, Church and State worked 
together against the freedom of the press on the double ground 
that the freedom involved heresy in the Church and treason to 
the State.- Very early the Italian cities took cognizance of their 
books. ‘They were proud of them—and wanted the best—hence 
a rigid censorship which in this case meant something similar 
to a fine proof-reader and literary editor of a to-day’s magazine. 
The Council of Ten in 1515, in this way establishes a general 
censorship for the classics in these words :— 

“In all parts of the world and in famous cities not only in 
Italy but also of barbarous countries, that the honor of the na- 
tions may be preserved, it is not allowed to publish works until 
this shall have been examined by the most literary person ayail- 
able. But in their own cities, so famous and so worthy, no atten- 
tion has as yet been given to this matter. Whence it comes to 
pass that the most incorrect editions which appear before the 
world are those issued from these cities, to the dishonor of 
Venice.” So they give the matter in charge of a fitted person 
in their judgment and strictly forbid any publications until 
after sanction under pain of confiscation and heavy fine. 

In 1564, at the Council of Trent, the censorship for the first 
time came under the scrutiny and supervision of an ecumenical 
ecclesiastical gathering, and the Council is admonished to have- 
control of the printing press, “the operations of which as now 
uncontrolled tend to pernicious license and injury to the faith 
of the community and to the anchorites of the Church.” ‘The 
result of prolonged discussion was the publication of ten rules 
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which to the present have controlling weight in Roman bodies 
being published in two Indexes of Leo XIII as late as 1896 and 
1900.? 

In 1851, a decree under Pius 1X runs as follows :— 

“It has become known to us that either on the ground of 
malice or wilful disobedience or of ignorance, certain persons 
fail to give information to the Holy See concerning the under- 
takings of heretics or concerning the publications of attacks on 
the Pope, or the distribution of works printed without official 
permit or the reading, printing or possession of such works. It 
is hereby ordered that all such delinquents shall incur the pen- 
alty of excommunication—It is further ordered that all printers, 
book-sellers, collectors of customs, janitors, landlords and shop- 
keepers of every kind shall place copies of this edict in their 
premises in such manner that it shall be read by all.”* 

Again in 1878, Pope Leo declares :—“The typesetters, who in 
order to prevent themselves from losing their work, put into type 
the writings of heretics, come into grievous sin.” And this is 
essentially the case with those who lend themselves to the produc- 
tion of works maintaining or defending heretical doctrines for 
which works the Pope has ordered the larger communication. 

In 1900 Pope Leo issued a second Index which as the latest 
expression of his Church is noteworthy. It contains the names 
of about 6,900 works. In the Papal brief we have the follow- 
ing:—“The Roman Pontiffs to whom that great duty was en- 
trusted of feeding the flock of Christ, have all been constant in 
preserving whole and inviolate the most precious deposit of 
faith and in nourishing the Christian peoples of the world with 
the food of sound doctrines. Hence the fervent and constant 
care continually taken by them that as good grain from tares, 
so sound and excellent books may be separated from the alloyed, 
the apochryphal and the hurtful lest thus men by using them 
incautiously or daringly may injure the integrity of their faith 
and morals.” In it he says:—“When the inventors in the 15th 
century of the new art of printing caused a great increase in the © 
numbers of books it was everywhere deemed necessary to take 


2 Putnam, Vol. I, 181. 
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severe notices of evil writings both to forestall danger and to re- 
pair evil already done.” So, he continued, “power of crushing 
.the evil was put into the hands of a council who should examine 
and ban.’ 

Furthermore, we have the constitution of Leo XIII with re- 
gard to the censorship of books. Of heretics, he says, “especially 
dangerous is the lack of moderatior. in their writings and the in- 
fluence of these pernicious writings among the people”—adding, 
“to this end it (the Church) made continued efforts to prohibit 
men as far as practicable, from the reading of pernicious books.” 
He mentions the care of Roman Pontiffs to “prevent the writ- 
ings of heretics, a constant menace to the commauity,” con- 
demns “the pestilent books of Abelard, Wycliff and Huss,” de- 
clares that “later it became more serious, and it was necessary to 
use more strenuous measures.” Leo X and Clement VII posi- 
tively forbade anyone to read or to possess the books of the Re- 
formers. Then he notes that the “foul collection of dangerous 
books had increased beyond all bounds,” so that “still further 
action was necessary to meet the evil.” 

And in continuation, he asserts that “in the rapid develop- 
ment of intellectual activity there is no field of knowledge in 
which literature is not produced too freely with the result of a 
daily accumulation of foul and dangerous books.” And the de- 
velopment of intellectual activity is the “evil” he takes measures 
against! 

In the Articles of Rules following “the books of apostates, 
heretics, schismatics and all writers whatever, defending heresy 
or schism, or in any way attacking the foundations of religion 
are altogether prohibited” (Rule 2). Moreover, “the books of 
our Catholics ex-professo treating of religion are prohibited un- 
less they clearly contain nothing contrary to the faith” (3). 
In Rule 8 all versions of the Holy Bible in any vernacular lan- 
guage made by non-Catholics are prohibited. In 15, “Pictures 
of our Lord, of Mary, of angels which are not conformable to the 
sense of the Church are prohibited.” Further in Rule 30, no 
one shall “venture to re-publish books condemned by the Holy 
See.” Rule 43 provides that “no book liable to censorship may 
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be printed unless it bear at the beginning the name and sur- 
name of both the author and publisher together with the place 
and year of printing and publishing. 

Rule 45 insists that “books condemned by the Apostolic See 
are to be considered as prohibited all over the world and in what- 
soever language they may be translated.” 

Of penalties against transgressors of these rules it is decreed 
that “all and everyone knowingly reading without authority of 
the Holy See the books of Apostates and Heretics or books of any 
author which are by name prohibited by Apostolic letters, also 
those keeping, printing and in any way defending such works 
incur by that very fact excommunication reserved in a special 
manner to the Roman Pontiff.” 

In this latest decree are comprised, as we have seen, about 
7,000 separate works. 131 of these and 82 authors are out of 
the last decade of the Nineteenth Century, of which, however, 
only 4 are English and 60 Italian, showing again the censors as 
most familiar with their own native tongue. 

Among the famous authors and works on this tabooed list, just 
touching here and there, we may note in Theology Albertus 
Magnus, Book of Common Prayer, Gilbert Burnette, Fenelon, 
F. D. Maurice, Merle D’Aubinge, Michelet, Pascal, Presseme, 
Hugo, Grotius, Renan, Stephanus Strauss, many editors of the 
New Testament. 

Of philosophers there are Bentham, Bruno, Augustus Comte, 
Ralph Cudworth, Descartes, Diderot, Draper, Grotius, Th. Hal- 
ler, Kant, John Locke, J. S. Mill, Mivar, Saint Simon, Spin- 
oza, Whately. 

Of literateurs there are Joseph Addison, Balzac, Dumas, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Goldsmith, Mandeville, John Milton, Montaigne, Eu- 
gene Sue, Montiesquien, Rosseau and Zola. 

Of historians we may note Lord Acton, Burnett, Gibbon, Hal- 
lam, Merle D’Aubigne. 

Of biologists there is Darwin. Shall we add the 20th century 
censoring of Loisy, the French savant. 

Further, “all books,” says Rule 1 of the Index, “which were 
condemned before the year 1600 and which are not recorded in 
the new Index must be considered as condemned in the same 
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manner as formerly.” ‘This enlarges the list immensely as dt 
includes Galileo, Luther, Calvin and scores of the like sort. 

As for instance, in 1336, Paul III excommunicates and an- 
athematizes “all who are followers of the godless and abomniable 
heresies of Martin Luther condemned by Leo X, and all who 
favor or protect him in any way and all who read or distribute 
the writings of said Martin.” And in 1587 Gregory XIII is- 
sues a bull in which he excommunicates all Hussites, Wycliffites, 
Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, Hugenots, Anabaptists, Anti- 
Trinitarians and all heretics of whatever name or sect and their 
followers and protectors and all those who print, distribute, pos- 
sess or read the writings of these heretics or any books which at- 
tempt to undermine the authority of the Apostolic chair. 

Luther, though himself a censor was far more sinned against 
than sinning in the matter of the Index. 

The Lourain faculty in 1519 ordered all Luther’s works burned. 
This was followed in 1520 by the clergy of Cologne, and in 1521 
the faculty of Paris issued a condemnatory super doctrina Lu- 
therana. Cardinal Wolsey ordered all writings of Luther held 
by individuals to be handed over to the authorities on pain of 
excommunication, and the bull of Leo X in excommunicating 
Luther condemned all his works severally and collectively. 

An edict of Queen Mary, of England, in 1557, may be taken 
as a sample of this early severity. It reads—whereas divers 
books filled with heresies and sedition and treason, have of late 
and been daily brought into this realm out of foreign countries 
and places beyond the seas and some also covertly printed within 
the realms......whereby encouragement is given to disobey law- 
ful princes and governors, the King and Queen for redress 
hereof, do by this present proclamation, declare and publish to 
all their subjects that whosoever shall after the proclaiming 
hereof be found to have any seditious books or finding them do 
not forthwith burn the same without showing or reading the same 
to any other person, shall in that case be reputed and taken for a 
rebel and shall without delay be executed for that offense accord- 
ing to the order of martial law. Capital punishment thus hav- 
ing been inflicted for showing a prohibited book to a neighbor 
or even its secret possession. 

Tn the catalogue of Leo 1500 works belong to the 17th century, 
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1,200 to the 18th, 1,300 to the 19th. A number of writers are 
condemned, however, in toto, their entire output of whatever 
name being on the censored list of the Roman Church. Such 
authors whose “opera omnia” have come under the censor dur- 
ing the last century are Eugene Sue, both Dumas, Balzac, David 
Hume and Zola. Once a thief always a thief seems to have been 
the censor’s motto. 

The names of the Reformers do not appear, but according to 
rule they are necessarily forbidden. Some works, however, have 
been taken off the list of Leo, as Grotius’ work “De juris” and 
Milton’s immortal “Paradise Lost,” also the philosophical works 
of Leibnitz; though the righteousness of reading, as is shown by 
the constant flux in the works prohibited, has no fixed standard. 
What is good in Romanic may be accounted a curse in Servic, 
while Portugese Lisbon may permit to the faithful what Spanish 
Madrid abhors and proscribes. 

But Protestantism too, has at times been rigorous in book 


suppression. 
In Zurich, the State Church of Zwingli ordered both Catholic 


and Lutheran books of worship to be burned. In Geneva in 
1539, the magistrate ordered no book to be printed until it had 
received license from the authorities. This was in force for a 
number of years. In Basil we find many instances of the censor- 
ship, the very first one of which was under the instigation of no 
less a man than Erasmus himself. In Wiirtemberg, 1585, Duke 
Ludwig forbade the publishing of any works of theology save 
such as had been passed upon by himself. 

The Elector of Saxony prohibited under a penalty of three 
thousand gulden the printing of Melanchthon’s works, 
and on the other hand, Frederick II of Denmark, forbade preach- 
ers the use of the Formula of Concord. The book dealers of 
Leipzig were forbidden to print or sell anything not having re- 
ceived the approval of the censor. Luther in 1532 calls upon 
Duke Henry of Mecklenberg, to prevent the printing in the lat- 
ter’s domains of a translation of the gospels by Emser, a Roman 
priest. So we find after 1550, censorship active in Saxony, 
Baden, Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, as well as Switzerland and 
Rome. 

Even in 1882 in Berlin a State Index was published with a list 
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of prohibited works. ‘This list was made up of works maintain- 
ing the principles of the Social Democrats. And as late as 1903 
great excitement was aroused in Germany by the Lex Heinze, 
under which in three months from October and November, 77 
works were condemned. ‘The excitement which this law pro- 
duced the writer himself observed and it was terrible. 

In Holland State censorship ran a like course. We find it 
from 1581 when the States General of Holland issued an edict 
prohibiting the reading, printing or possessing of certain books 
because of their “Papistical Superstitions” to the publishing of 
the ban on the philosophy of Spinoza read in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, and concluding thus:—We order hereafter that no one 
shall have communication with Baruch Spinoza either by word 
of mouth or in writing, that no one render him any service, that 
no one shall remain under the same roof with or even accost 
him, that no one shall in any manner have communication with 
him.” 

In Denmark censorship of books directed by the State ex- 
isted from 1597 to 1766. Goethe’s Werter was among the books 
condemned. 

In Sweden as late as 1667 all book dealers were required to 
furnish annually to the censor a catalogue of all the works they 
had in stock. 

It may be a surprise to most that , twenty-five years before any 
index was issued on the Continent of Europe, England published 
such an order, so that it was necessary to grant special license to 
Sir Thomas More for the reading of heretical books that he 
might thereby be enabled to better defend the faith. 

In 1564 an instruction was issued to the Bishop of London 
“to examine all incoming cargoes that pernicious and heretical 
books be secured and destroyed.” Eighteen years later “an act 
of William proclaimed it felony to write, print, sell, distribute 
or possess books, rhymes, ballads, letters or writings of any kind 
which contained matter in any way injurious to the repute of the 
government. 

In 1637 the Star Chamber put out an edict of drastic censor- 
ship, prohibiting sale or barter of any books antagonistic to faith 
or government. Books were censored by committees—one each 
of works of jurisprudence, history, morals, philosophy science, 
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poetry and general literature. Books not having secured such 
approval were forbidden under heavy penalties of fine, imprison- 
ment and even bodily punishment. No printer was to operate 
more than two presses or to have more than two apprentices. In 
1633 Prynne was condemned to the loss of his ears and perpetual 
imprisonment and to a fine of £6,000 as author of the book “The 
Players Scourge.” The Puritans had books condemned and 
thereafter burned—among others King James’ Book of Sports. 

Cromwell condemned among other the great Milton’s Aeropa- 
gitica, which is followed by a long line of book burnings, and 
deaths of authors and printers; and only in 1869 was freedom of 
press finally achieved in England. 

In all cases the laws of prohibition were State laws or edicts 
sovereigns and the offense causing condemnation, while both 
religious and political, was chiefly the latter. 

One sees that in spirit we deal with the time. The idea of 
preventing by force of law the contaminating influence of 
poisoned literature was general. It held sway in Church and 
Court. Neither language nor religion seemed to make great dif- 
ference save as to the diagnosis of the poison. Yet this is fairly 
to be said: in Pyotestant communities there was no power to 
carry out the edict, that is to give teeth to the censor. There 
was no dread penalty at the hand of the Protestant censor, how- 
ever much he might have desired such to do his bidding. So 
those not amenable to discipline went their way. The presses 
grew braver and the world was whirled into the vortex of mod- 
ern life where the strength of the man is not made by keeping him 
from external touch with the world’s ways of thought, but rather 
by stimulating an inner spirit of mastery which nullifies the 
power of outward impressions. Instead if fighting the devil 
with fire, we rather prefer to drown him in an ink well and then 
crush his remains under a Hoe press. 

It has been seen that the Roman Church claimed the right to 
prohibit pernicious literature and also to authorize and act spon- 
sor for all approved works the world over. These privileges car- 
ried control over their publications in all the earth where the 
Church was acknowledged. And while there might be no ma- 
chinery to enforce the authorized privileges yet the printer was 
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assured the favor of the Church and was free from any inter- 
ference on the part of the State. 

In the early day of printing there was a universal element in 
the book language, which greatly facilitated this embargo on 
literature, whether on behalf of Protestant, Catholic or Jew— 
that was-the prevalence of Latin; at the universities or the mass 
Latin reigned. Of course the first presses turned out largely 
the learned output. Thus it is comparatively easy to get and 
keep in view of them; the literary world had a real “Esperanto” 
—and the only one it ever will have unless men strangely change, 
for no real language is invented. After national life thrust the 
tentacles of a national language into the interstices of the old 
frame-work this unity was shattered and the possibility of the | 
censor’s work exploded. After this there was the double mud- 
dle of many books in many tongues. 

By the middle of the 18th century the Church began to see 
the impractibility of examining all books coming from the 
press. Sure enough, how could a small committee of men deter- 
mine the results or possible influence for good or bad of the ever 
rising tide of books which in wave after wave were covering the 
civilized and civilizing world. Even if honest in intent the cen- 
sors were lost in the magnitude of their work. It became in- 
creasingly impossible, if I dare so put it, for the Index compil- 
ers to have any personal knowledge of the contents of these 
works which they forbade the reading public. There were few 
reviews of books at the time and hence the censors were depend- 
ent for the names of very many of their censored books upon the 
name of its author or the firm which printed it, or the place of 
its publication—to such bare uses had high censorship fallen. 
Certain cities had a heretical smack, certain presses had a repu- 
tation for dubious orthodoxy, hence without further discussion 
the issuing book was damned because not of itself but by reason 
of its poor parentage or even its wet nurse. 

Personal rivalries, too, largely contributed to the list of black- 
balled books. In Rome the direction of the censorship has been 
largely in the hands of the Dominican Order. Hence the writ- 
ings of the Franciscans, Jesuits and Augustinians have suffered 
often at the hands of biased judges of a rival order and if on oe- 
casion the other orders secured representation on the boards 
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they had, and used, the opportunity for retaliation. Thus en- 
sued the inglorious spectacle of the product of men’s mind be- 
ing made the shuttlecock, or perhaps at this season I should bet- 
ter say the football, of personal enmities or truculent rivalry. 

The bickering of the several orders in the Church naturally 
wrought havoc with the censor’s authority upon the part of those 
not in power. The Jamenists and Jesuits both suffered rather 
severely at the hands of the Dominicans, who have wielded gen- 
erally the weapon, being the legal custodians of the Index. 
Hence we are not surprised to hear Arnauld say in 1656, “In 
France we do not trouble ourselves very much concerning the 
censors of the Index. We know on what grounds certain of the 
condemnations have been arrived at. It is assuredly true that 
the prohibiting of a work constitutes no evidence that it is really 
pernicious. We may await only bad results from the book cen- 
sorship of Rome so long as the practice obtains of listening only 
to those who denounce books and of giving no opportunity to 
the authors themselves to make clear the precise meaning of 
their texts.” 

Later, in 1693, the same Roman writer insists that the Index 
labors under great abuses owing to the fact that “the members 
of the Index Committees have no more knowledge of the matters 
there to be considered than a shoemaker has of astronomy.” 

Besides, the bias of local patriotism often interfered with cen- 
sorship, a high canonical authority winking at slight heterdoxy 
for the sake of maintaining for his own city the glory of a bril- 
liant author’s name. Thus when in the 17th century Rome put 
books under the ban, Florence, Milan, Pisa, Ferraro, each per- 
mitted it to remain a dead letter whenever it touched one of their 
own citizens. Occasionally indeed even in Italy a papal decree: 
was disregarded and even openly questioned by the turbulent 
little mediaeval city states which became literary lands unto 
themselves. 

Yet more and more the censor became a night-mare to the 
book man. At first State and Church welcomed the printer. 
“No art that the world has known,” says the Prior of Ulm,. 
1459, “can be considered so useful, so much to be esteemed in- 
deed as divine as that which has now by the grace of God been 
discovered at Mayence.” And a thousand such joyous testi- 
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monials to the value of the press are in those early times to be 
had. But suddenly the press came into the consciousness of both 
Church and State as something to be feared and since then the 
press, the maker of civilization, has—be it said to our shame— 
had a fight for its own life and human liberties at one and the. 
same time. 

Close scrutiny—surveillance—of the most careful sort over 
literary production is distinctive of censorship where it exists. 
In Spain no book was printed or imported without examination 
and licensure. First the work in manuscript is licensed, then 
the printed sheets are carefully compared with the original, 
otherwise the book is burned. More pronounced methods still 
came into use--the tribunal of the Inquisition came upon the scene 
—search and seizure acts condemned all books infected with the 
doctrines of Luther. The State examined books before print- 
ing, the Inquisition scrutinized them as they came out of the 
press and culled out heresies and operated by exclusion for all 
sorts of theological appendicitis. Penalties grew into death and 
confiscation. In 1558 all printing had to be compared with the 
manuscript and each page of the manuscript signed separately 
by the secretaries of the Royal Chamber, who must also mark 
every correction and alteration and shall state at the end every 
alteration and the sum of them and the number of the leaves. 
Lea claims the prima facie evidence was against books. Their 
innocence:had to be proved before circulation and even after this 
they were liable to adverse judgment. In the censor’s business 
ex post facto laws are not altogether strange.® 

De Job, after looking over a Patristic edition which had been 
tortured by omissions and insertions and glosses until its own 
father would not have known it, exclaims: “What would have 
been the result for scholarship, for literature and for the thought 
of the world if the inquisitorial censor had succeeded in estab- 
lishing his domination throughout Europe and in placing all the 
manuscripts of the fathers under the key of the Vatican?’’*® Per- 
haps we may have a glimpse of the possibility by noting the 
“book-making” troubles. 

An author has a great historical work in contemplation, can 


5 Lea, 22. 
6 De Job, 89 and 209. 
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do nothing to complete it till he reads the “Centuries of Magde- 
lene.” But this latter is banned. He does not see them. The 
Spanish chaplain of Philip II writes in 1394 that the men of the 
Index have condemned books they have never seen. Men 
have been appointed who possess neither judgment nor capacity. 
They are, he continues, to read a great mass of volumes, and in 
order to get through easily with the repugnant task they declare 
quite simply and with a show of knowledge that the whole series 
must be suppressed. And the poor publishers—it was as difficult 
to get decisions of any kind from the censors as now it is to get 
your case early on the docket. We have an instance in the 16th 
century of a manuscript resting with the censor fifteen months 
and its author in order to hold contract having to pay printer in 
advance, but having no recourse to hasten the return of his 
manuscript. Again, an archbishop waits a year for his promised 
permission of publication after his work had been already thrice 
examined. Further, whole pages and paragraphs were elimi- 
nated from many works—paragraphs necessary for connection— 
the abolition of which entirely changed the purport of the 
thought. Learned or unlearned inquisitors, as the case might 
be, doctored the suffering manuscript. Oftentimes by adding 
explanations, correcting the text according to their own thought 
or lack of it. 

Sigonius, a Vatican student, at request having written several 
text-books for the Church, had his manuscript “returned to him 
accused of unsound doctrine and scrawled over with such re- 
marks as ‘fake,’ ‘absurd.’” Such were some of the tribulations 
of authorship under the Index; authors too, many of whom at 
least hoped and aimed to be helpful to their faith and their age. 

One of the anomalies of the censorship is the censoring of un- 
published books. During the 16th and 17th centuries catalogues 
of books issued annually at the great European book fairs, 
notably those at Frankfort and Leipzig, were used by the cen- 
sors in making out their list of prohibited books. Now it so 
happened that quite often books announced in these catalogues 
never saw the light of day at all.* Many reasons conspired to 
this end. Either the money to publication could not be scraped 
together by the friends of the impecunious publisher, which 

7 Symonds, 206. 
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wrote its obituary, or the death of the author or change of plan 
on the part of the printer prevented publication. In which case 
the book having been put on the Index by the over-zealous cen- 
sor was thus given a sort of disembodied lease of life, a kind of 
transcendal immortality; being unprinted, unwritten, it yet, be- 
cause of its enemies, enjoys the prominence of being in company 
with many of the immortals. Non-extant books were thus given 
place of distinction and became as though they were. In 1710 
writes, “The Index has in fact been so misused that it makes 
prohibition of not a few books which are by no means deserving 
of so much honor.” 

The record of the Index may also be counted an important 
contribution to the history of literature. In the Bodlian Library 
at Oxford it served as a guide for works which were considered 
specially valuable to be collected and printed. Indeed Bishop 
Barlow says of the “Index Expurgatorii” that they are invalu- 
able records of the literature of the doctrines and opinions ob- 
noxious to Rome. “In these Indices we are directed,” he con- 
tinues, to the chapter and line where anything is spoken against 
any error of Rome.” And Rensch shows that thus the Indexes 
have preserved the record and character of not a few works which 
otherwise undoubtedly would be totally forgotten. 

But withal books under censorship grew scarcer. Students in 
certain sections were thus absolutely deprived of the use of out- 
side literature. And such dearth of material had, and of neces- 
sity had to have, deteriorating effect on the tone of mental life 
and productiveness. 

Villers in 1802 says, “In Spain, in Italy and in Austria, heavy 
shackles have been imposed on the liberty of writing and think- 
ing.” We are told that in those countries leading writings and 
writers are kept under lock and key only to be used by such per- 
sons as desire to refute their teachings. 

Indeed the general deduction from a careful and temperate 
survey is that the censorship curtailed literary output and “re- 
stricted the production and distribution of literature.” Yet 
practically this inhibition was felt but little north of the Aips 
and east of the Pyrenees; where there was no temporal power or 
inquisitorial process to enforce the Index, slight interference was 
the result. Elsewhere the reading of such literature was held a 
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deadly sin and followed by possible excommunication. These 
latter weapons, however, proved non-efficient in meeting the 
issue. 

Careful students count it a matter of surprise that with all 
the restrictions Catholic scholars of the 16th and 17 centuries 
were able to produce anything of value. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that for centuries the literary productions of European na- 
tions has been markedly different and for this there is no blood 
or climatic explanation. May not the constant repression of the 
censor, however benevolent its purpose or mild its sway, have 
largely produced the condition? Besides the interference with 
scholarly work, how many volumes of perhaps untold and uncom- 
puted worth may have failed to come to birth because of the de- 
pressing doubt of their publication, doubt thrown by the Index 
upon all literary work? Who shall measure the world’s loss in 
having Spain, with its mental prowess, Italy, with its sinuous 
suppleness, Austria, with its Teutonic thoroughness—for cen- 
turies practically out of the lists of the aggressive forces of civili- 
zation—at least in any degree at all commensurate with their 
capacity for production. 

Works of world stimulus the censor destroyed. Some un- 
doubtedly their authors, after the travail of their souls had be- 
gotten them into a lively hope of at least their nation’s mental 
resurrection, allowed to go by default rather than risk religious 
excommunication and racial ostracism. Again other world-im- 
portant works already in the initial stages of print, rather than 
face family disgrace, loss of position and a pittance of daily 
bread. 

That the “extremes of the Index and the authority of the In- 
quisition acted as a blight on all literary production and distri- 
bution and constituted a serious loss to higher education and to 
intellectual development”—is the settled conviction of a great 
body of men who have examined the grounds and results of the 
system with open minds and dispassionate judgments. Thus 
Aonio Paleario, after explaining its rise, denominates the In- 
dex “a dagger drawn from the scabbard to assassinate letters.’”® 
Sari terms it “the finest secret which has ever been discovered 
for applying religion to the purpose of making men idiotic.” 

8 Tridentine Council, Vol. 2. 
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To indicate in a measure this numbing effect of the Index, I 
quote the letter of a Roman scholar upon the appearing of the 
Index of Paul IV, which, because it is the first to be prepared in 
Rome under papal supervision, is of special importance. Writ- 
ten in 1559 the worried scholar makes plaint :— 

“Why should you be planning for the publication of any new 
works at a time when nearly all the books which have thus far 
appeared are being taken away from us? It seems to me that 
for some years to come no one among us will dare to write any- 
thing but letters., There has just been jublished an Index of 
books which under pain of excommunication we are no longer 
permitted to possess. The number of these prohibited is so 
great that there will remain but few. On this ground I advise 
you to put to one side your versions of the Bible and Demosthe- 
nes. I shall begin tomorrow going over my own library so that 
nothing may be found in it which is not authorized. Should I 
describe as a shipwreck or a holocaust of literature. In any case 
this censorship must have the result of deterring many of your 
group from the production of books and will serve as a warning 
to the printers to be cautious in making selections for their 
presses.”® Such a letter is its own commentary. 

Learning is the result of research and research must be free 
and cannot co-exist with the claim of authority as superior to 
inquiry. Hence the gradual shifting of intellectual centers from 
South to North Europe; for books follow thought as trade fol- 
lows the flag. One of the startling features of all this is that 
looking back over the centuries and carefully cataloging the 
books passing under the disapprobation of the censor we find that 
if President Eliot’s “five feet of books” are not all included, yet 
it remains a fact that “an almost perfect library could be formed 
by these forbidden volumes. You could revel in the finest of 
poems, indulge in romance, be lost in philosophy, grow critical 
in science, follow the unfolding of history or rhapsodize in the- 
ology and morals without going outside the library of condemned 
books. It is the abrogation of all this tremendous literary out- 
put by the Index which cannot but appal the stoutest heart. 

Yet, “it is well to remember,” says a Catholic, “that in prac- 
tice the condemnations of the Index probably affect very much 
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less than is generally imagined the actual sale or distribution of 
the books condemned, partly because of the ignorance of con- 
demnation, partly because of increasing modification of legisla- 
tion, and partly because the persons for whom such books were 
chiefly intended are often by privilege or by dispensation provid- 
ed with authority to read the same.” It is to be seen thus how 
temporary and limited in practice the Index works, even though 
in theory so universal and all-inclusive. It is to this impossi- 
bility of being carried into effect that the continued vitality of 
literature even in Italy is to be attributed. Yet it could not be 
otherwise. No great literature can be shaped by being run into 
molds. Literature is a creative spirit expressed. Thus the Ro- 
man idea of development by following a policy of prohibitions 
and penalties and theological obligations was bound to be a fail- 
ure. Literature has been a success in these lands only in pro- 
portion to this failure. France, which throughout its history 
has maintained a certain national independence which in its 
ecclesiastical life is known as “Gallicean liberty,” has not lightly 
yielded to the Index. And the freedom of its press has been no 
doubt the basis for the brilliance of the same. 

“Where would the State be,” says Jules Ferry to the French 
Senate in °92, “if the decisions of that body which has placed the 
interdict upon the great spirits of mankind, such as Descartes, 
Malebranche, Kant, Renan and others, shou!d be accepeted as the 
law of the land.” 

Let Spain answer. Under Ferdinand and Isabella was origi- 
nated, in 1502, the European idea of censorship—“an influence 
so incompatible with the development of human intelligence.” 
“The Spanish people strove earnestly for the maintenance of the 
faith, but it understood by this,” says De Job, “not the reform 
of methods of life and the correction of immoralities, but the ex- 
tirpation of heresies.” ‘Thus it came about that “by the end of 
the 16th century book-selling as known elsewhere in the world 
was practically in Spain unknown,” and literature was dead. 

Diminished book supply had its natural consequence lessened 
literary quickening and the learning died where the censor 
flourished. The Rennaisance had quickened the mental pulse 
and awakened a lethargic age, but the censor drugged the patient 
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and dulled and blunted the keen edge of his intellectual impulse. 
Symonds says :— 

“Independence of judgment was rigorously proscribed in all 
academies and seats of erudition. New methods and text-books 
were forbidden. Professors were hampered in their choice of 
antique authors. Only those which were sanctioned by the cen- 
sors of the Index could be used in lecture rooms. Greek poets 
were prohibited as redolent of paganism. Roman law had to be 
treated from an orthodox scholastic standpoint.”?° It was com- 
plained that a professor was no better than a donkey working in 
a mill. 


Muretos. an enthusiastic literateur, was “forbidden to lecture 
on Plato or touch jurisprudence or consult necessary books in the 
Vatican library. Greek books were banished. “Graeca sunt, 
ergo non legenda.” 

Benci, a professor at Rome declares that his students walked 
about the class room during his lectures or lounged sleepily in 


the corner, adding ironically, that he does not object to their 
sleeping as long as they abstain from snoring. 

Thus says Rosi: “One might perceive with tears how those 
treasures of human letters which our fathers exalted to the skies 
were degraded in the estimation of youth. In the olden days 
men crossed the seas and undertook long journeys to salute the 
masters of learning. Now they are scorned.” 

As early as 1334 the University of Paris in regard to literary: 
production was brought under control of the crown. From that 
time till practically the 20th century the censorship has con- 
trolled—even during the Revolution, one merely giving way to. 
another. 

In 1540 a witness declares that he heard a sermon in which 
was the following adjuration:—“A new language has been dis- 
covered which they call Greek. Against this you must be care- 
fully on your guard, for it is the infant tongue of all heresies. 
There is a book writien in that language called the New Testa- 
ment. It is a book full of vipers. As to the Hebrew tongue, 
it is well known that all who learn it presently become Jews.”?!* 
In 1685 Louis XTV ordered the destruction of all heretical 
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books. In the 17th century private book shelves were ransacked 
by heresy hunters and many authors driven into exile. 

But it is a moral savior most of all that the idea of book 
condemnation through censorship had its most stable support. 
Yet, while in much doing well, it remained a fact that heretical 
books were through the processes of the Index brought to the 
attention of many who otherwise would never have known of 
their existence. Veros writes that “the Index of Paul IV had 
had a most pernicious influence in making known to Catholic 
readers a long list of Protestant writers. For naturally Protes- 
tant scholars used the catalogue of the Index very largely as 
recommendation of books that from their standpoint were worthy 
of consideration. Thus serious disadvantage resulted to the very 
cause intended to be aided. 

Besides their constant surveillances and studied and recurring 
restrictions had a most unhappy repressing effect also on char- 
acter and individuality, besides tending to the development of 
deceit and the suppression of manliness. A narrowed intelli- 
gence went hand in hand through the Index with a narrowed 
manhood. 

The modern Roman view of the Index is given by the German 
Hilgers,’? who states the purpose is “the protecting and defend- 
ing of the true faith, sound morality and wholesome conduct!” 
And this is the core of it, a defense of faith. “The Index,” says 
an American Catholic scholar, “is meant to be both preventive 
and repressive. Its preventive action is exercised through the 
diocesan censor who in every district must examine Catholic 
works and give his opinion before the Bishop, writes his ‘impri- 
matus’ or ‘nihil obstat” upon them and thus permits their publi- 
cation. Its repressive action is taken by the congregation as a 
committee prohibiting the reading by the ‘faithful’ of any con- 
demned book. And this authority is to be observed everywhere, 
the Roman authorities having in 1898 in response to inquiries 
declared the Index to be in full force in all English speaking 
countries.” In general the Index is, however, acknowledged in 
‘Catholic lands and growing in respect at least on the part of the 
Church accredited officials. 

In 1861 the “Katholik” of Mainz says, “It is through the In- 
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dex that the Holy See exercises one of the most important of its 
functions.” Again in the same periodical it asserts that “the 
Index has from the beginning been the most trustworthy teacher 
of a sound theology.and defender of the faith.” 

And Bishop Baillas of Lucon in *64, acclaims the censorship 
of the Church in this wise:—“The Index may be considered as 
itself one great book in which are characterized with more or less 
precision all the errors, heresies and schisms of the ages, a book 
which for all devout scholars may be accepted as a trustworthy 
chart on which has been marked with a skilled and trusted hand 
all sunken rocks and other perils of the deep. It is the incom- 
parable master work of the wisdom of the Church.” 

Bishop Plantin of Nismes, is quoted by Putnam as in a pas- 
toral letter describing the congregation of the Index as “the 
throne of good sense, the magistracy of truth and a tribunal, 
each utterance of which constitutes an indispensable service to 
true philosophy. 

In 1866 Revue Ecclesiastique says that in France “the Index 
is now assented to without serious question.” Throughout the 
19th century Catholic councils have indorsed the congregation of 
the Index. Such were the Councils at Paris, 1849, Rheins, 1857, 
Prague, 1860, Utrecht, 1865. 

In 752, Bishop Ballis instructs his flock that “the prohibition 
of a book by the Holy See is binding upon believers throughout 
the Church universal. The lists issued by the authority of Rome 
of condemned and prohibited books are securing from year to 
year a fuller authority and wider recognition—only heretics, 
schismatics and Galliceans at this time contest the general au- 
thority of the Index.” 

The Miimler Katolik in 1864 says, “The faithful throughout 
the world are under obligations to accept the authority of the 
censorship tribunals, not only in regard to the use of prohibited 
books, but also in reference to the conclusions reached by these 
censors concerning the soundness of doctrines or general fitness 
for devout reading of the literature contained in such book.” 

Yet the unreliability of the Index has been recognized by Ro- 
man Catholic writers themselves. In 1870 eleven French 
bishops demanded that no Catholic authors be condemned until 
he had opportunity of defending himself and the passages in his 
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book which had been attacked, the German bishops joining in 
this position. 

In discussing the Vatican Council, Segasser says, “We do not 
admit that the Roman Index as now carried on fulfils the pur- 
pose for which it was instituted.” 

About the same time the “Mainzer Catholic” submits that “it 
may be doubted whether it is practicable under the present social 
conditions to enforce any prohibition in regard to reading books 
and whether, therefore, such prohibitions are not pernicious 
rather than helpful.” The editor suggests betterment by a 
change of method. He would establish critical journals in uni- 
versity centers, reviewing and giving reasons for the prohibi- 
tions; thus almost entirely new ground is taken and reason, not 
authority, becomes the ground of the Index. And this present- 
day suggestion was already in the 17th century carried out with 
splendid results. The acknowledged superiority of theological 
writings in France during the 17th century over those of Italy 
and Spain is held by De Job to be due almost entirely to the 
greater freedom of French scholars in carrying on their investi- 
gation and getting their books into print. Nay, it may be said 
that the French Church with her adherence to her Gallican liber- 
ties and her mutilated and non-consistent book censorship, made 
it possible for the Mother Church of Rome to accomplish far 
more than the strictest Index could have done. 

To hold men into the Church the Huguenots and controver- 
sialists had to be answered—and this was done right brilliantly 
by a fine body of literary men within the Church’s gate, men like 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Malebranche and Mabillon—and in lay circles 
by Racine and Corneille. Such names indicate possibilities of a 
real defense of the truth from a Roman standpoint when fetters 
are removed from literature. And Louis XIV himself in 1513, 
speaking of printing as “rather divine than human,” followed 
the true plan of effective censorship by requesting the Paris theo- 
logical faculty to examine a book formerly condemned at the 
Council of Paris. But he did not require of them any harsh 
measures—rather in this early day he invented the true process 
of censoring, by proposing that the faculty should. go through 
the book chapter by chapter and then present in summary its re- 
futation by argument. 
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We conclude then that whatever the provocation, the censor is 
not the solution. It belongs to childhood’s age. The external 
compulsion of the press must always be a dangerous remedy 
whatever be the condition of the patient. If authority can quiet 
for a good purpose it can later kill in the hands of the reaction- 
ary. Besides who shall judge that degree of freedom which shall 
be called crime, and distinguished between this and that infinitis- 
mal less degree which is to command the law in its defense? 
Shall a governor of Pennsylvania force a drastic gag upon a press 
made free through centuries of struggle even though there had 
been individual provocation and abuses? Shall a critical gentle- 
man-editor of Indiana be haled out of his domicile and away 
from his home to a far away city to answer for even an offense 
much greater than that of having failed to always print the 
President’s photo with a double halo or a caudal appendage of a 
stellar constellation ? 

“In 1830 Thiers says truth alone can have abiding influence 
and no government can ever be injured by libellous publica- 
tions.” But in changed conditions, in *34, he writes in a wholly 
different vein. The representatives of the people are having 
their influence impaired by the falsifications of the press. It is 
essential for the safety of the State that there be a close supervi- 
sion of the press. Such is the instability of mortals and hence 
the care to’ be exercised in yielding to any one a coercive power 
over the press. 

Censorship is the suppression of thought and at best an ille- 
gitimate use of power, a noxious undergrowth of reaction. J. 
Stuart Mill insists that by silencing the expression of opinion 
one robs the human race (of the present and its posterity as 
well). “If the opinion is right,” men are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging error for truth; if wrong, they lose what is 
almost as great a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier im- 
pression of truth produced by its collision with error.” Falli- 
bility is a quality of mortal from which the author does not 
escape, but the censor, too, is of the same stuff and in the pro- 
cesses of mental attention the world seems to have made its best 
progress. For we may agree with Tennyson that “the thoughts 
of men are broadened in the process of the suns.” Even half- 
truths put into the mill of the world’s grinding are quickest 
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eliminated from the system in their elements of weakuess. or 
absorbed in their elements of strength, by the old “laissez faire” 
law of political economy. At best and at last a book like a man 
must needs work out its own salvation, however great ti.at task 
or dangerous the way. 

It remains to say with Milton:—“I deny not, but that it is of 
greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to have 
a vigilant eye how books demean themselves as well as men, for 
books are not dead things but do contain and preserve as in a vial 
that purest efficiency of that living intellect that bred them. I 
know that they are lively and productive as those fabulous drag- 
on’s teeth and being sown up and down there may chance spring 
up armed men, and yet on the other hand unless wariness be used 
as good almost kill a man as kill a good book. Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth, but a good book is the previous life blood 
of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up in purycse for a 
life beyond We should be wary, therefore, what persecu- 
tions we raise against the living labors of public men, how we 
spill the seasoned life of a man preserved and stored up in books, 
since we see a kind of homicide may there be committed some- 
times a martyrdom; and if it extend to the whole edition a kind 
of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at the breath of reason itself, slays 
rather an immortality! ” 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
THE PULPIT IN MODERN LIFE. 
BY REV. JOHN ELLERY TUTTLE, D.D. 


In considering the pulpit in modern life one is eonfronted by 
a fact and a phenomenon. 

The fact is that the present is an age of preaching. It ig im- 
mensely effective preaching, attended with increasing interest, 
destined to a future of incalculable power. 

The phenomenon is that, in an age of preaching, we behold a 
discounted pulpit. 

The preaching which holds the ear of the masses is of the pul- 
pit but indirectly. The preachers are in the chairs of college 
presidents, at the desks of editors, in the columns of current 
magazines, on the rear end of trains, on the platforms of politi- 
cal gatherings, in public offices from the chief executive of the 
nation to the village mayor. 

Certainly the fact and force of this extra pulpit preaching is. 
a tribute to the leavening power of the Christian pulpit. 

Certainly, it is neither expected nor desired that the Chris- 
tian preacher receive special honor as superior to other men.. 
He does not deserve it nor, did he, would it be desirable it be ac- 
corded him. With Bishop Brooks we should be “glad that mere 
forms of reverence for the preacher’s office have so far passed 
away” and that the pulpit and the man in it are estimated by the 
just, if severe, standard of actual worth. Certainly, it must be 
believed that, in the estimation of serious people the Christian 
pulpit still holds an essential place as a factor in the training of. 
society in right thinking and righteous living. Yet, must it be 
admitted that in the thought of the majority, and over the lives 
of the mass, of men the direct influence of the pulpit has waned 
to an alarming extent. By the crowd, it is regarded as the or- 
gan of a class or the relic of an outgrown age. If it be said the 
churches are as full as ever, the significance of this fact suffers 
seriously when it is remembered that church membership has not 
increased, nor churches multiplied, nor church attendance en- 
larged proportionately to the growth of the native population. 
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Relatively, fewer people are in the churches and, ¢learly, as Pro- 
fessor Forsyth asserts, church attendants are less amenable than 
formerly to the teaching of the pulpit. 

Not only is the pulpit thus discounted by the uncritical 
masses of the people but, to a large degree, by critical scholar- 
ship. While many scholars are not only regular attendants but 
devout and self-sacrificing members of churches, modern schol- 
arship widely questions the intellectual integrity of the pulpit, 
its understanding of and sympathy with the methods and re- 
sults of present day investigation. Respectful, it does not re- 
spect the intellectual standards of the pulpit. Undoubtedly, it 
does not regard it as pagan but, quite certainly, as suckled in 
creeds outworn, wedded to tradition, theoretical, well meaning, 
but in vision and method tailing the intellectual procession of 
the present. 

By critics critical or indifferent it is not surprising the pulpit 
be discounted. It is more surprising and more serious to find 
it discounted in the house of its friends. 

lf we judge by its care of the preachers it has and its efforts 
to provide for them a worthy succession, we must conclude the 
Church, as a whole, has small concern for its own pulpit. In 
three particulars the Church is seriously discounting the pul- 
pit in the thought of the masses. First, the material. Not a 
single denomination of the Christian Church is making proper 
provision for the financial support of its ministry. In many 
instances, the salary paid is a disgrace to the Church of Christ. 
The churches of the country represent immense wealth and those 
of a given community, as a rule, its highest average prosperity. 
Yet, at the lowest, many clergymen receive less than day labor- 
ers; at the highest, a fraction of the salary paid men of cor- 
responding ability in other callings; on an average, less than 
skilled artisans. With cost of living greatly increased, with 
wages and salaries generally advanced, the compensation of min- 
isters has remained practically unchanged. Among the churches 
best supporting their clergy, the Presbyterian in the U. S. A. 
pays an average salary of $750 a year without manse, a standard 
below which most denominations fall. Counting out the 
wealthy city churches, the average salary in the larger bodies is 
Jess than the income of a street laborer for a full year’s work. 
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The commission appointed by President Roosevelt to settle the 
strike in the Pennsylvania coal regions reported that the yearly 
wages of stablemen were $689.52, pumpmen $685.72, carpenters 
$603.90, blacksmiths $557.43. Thousands of ministers receive 
less salary, irregularly paid, and the cost of living to them is as 
much greater than that of the classes named as their social stand- 
ard is higher. Relatively there is no class of men in the en- 
tire country upon whose salaries so many demands are made as 
upon the preacher’s. Out of this small income, he and his 
family must maintain an appearance equal to that of the best 
people in the community, keep up with costly books and papers 
or lose his intellectual standing, represent his Church in conven- 
tions, set an example in benevolence and hospitality. The 
United States government retires a second lieutenant, the low- 
est in the grade of commissioned officers, at the end of five years’ 
service with a salary, to continue as long as he lives, larger than 
that received by the majority of preachers at their best 
($1402.50). One defense of this I have recently seen, from & 
southern preacher—on a large salary. He says, “Genius is 
eclipsed by having plenty to eat and wear. This fact is just as 
true of preachers as it is of poets. We cannot strike out with 
our complete strength when our stomachs are full and our backs 
are warm. ‘Too much to eat and too much to wear is good for 
neither poet nor preacher.” 

Secondly, the Church, in its general practice, is making it 
impossible for the average preacher to perform, at his best, the 
highest functions of his office. Business men, establishing rep- 
resentatives of their firms, provide them, as a necessary part of 
the cost of operation, an adequate office force and its expenses. 
They scrupulously save them from details which may lessen 
their efficiency in the real things they are expected to do. They 
do not consider it wise policy to make their representatives act 
as stenographers, collectors, bank messengers, and errand boys. 
It is a singular thing, but a constant occurrence, that these same 
business men, acting for the Church, place a pastor over a busi- 
ness of large dimensions requiring high qualities of executive 
ability, make him a captain of industry, load him with a multi- 
plicity of details, provide him neither office expenses nor office 
force, and yet expect him to do well the real things for which he 
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has been called to the church, with the inevitable result that, in 
details, preachers, as a class, are the hardest worked men in the 
community, but, on the great essentials of their calling are work- 
ing less than any other men of similar responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. A few preachers, in whom the instinct for self-preser- 
vation is strong, illustrate the law of the survival of the fittest. 

Last, but not least, the contrast between the former solicitude 
of the Church for the adequate supply of an educated ministry 
and its present indifference to the number and quality of its 
preachers is plainly evident. The noble colleges of New Eng- 
land, born of the prayers and sacrifices of preachers and people, 
attest the former; the depleted ranks of a partially trained min- 
istry the latter. Then, Christian mothers were saying, as Mar- 
get Howe to Domsie Jamieson, “Ma hert’s desire is to see 
George a minister, and if the Almichty spared me to hear ma 
only bairn open his mouth in the Evangel, I wud hae naething 
mair to ask.” Now, the parents of the Church are not only in- 
different but often antagonistic to the claims of the ministry 
upon their sons. 


If we turn to the preacher himself, it is to find him assisting,. 
negatively, but in effect, to produce a discounted pulpit. He is 
lacking in what, in law or medicine, is called “professional en- 
thusiasm.” I do not mean he is not earnest, for the zeal of 
preachers, as a class, is gratifyingly near the high level of Bax- 
ter’s lines, 


“T preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 


Nor do I refer to the absence of what Dr. Burton, in his Yale: 
lectures, styles “bubble in boys and beginners.” But this,—the 
preacher does not leave upon young men the impression that he 
regards his the most glorious calling in the world. A small per- 
centage of his own sons choose the ministry. He is not giving 
much real thought to or making much effort for, the future of 
the pulpit. How many preach annual sermons upon the oppor- 
tunitiees and claims of the Christian ministry? Dr. Watson 
has told us that Domsie, schoolmaster of Drumtochty, with un- 
erring scent for “pairts” in his boys, could detect a scholar in the 
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egg, prophesied Latinity from a boy that seemed fit only to be a 
cowherd and hunted for Latin as for fine gold. For the preacher 
in the egg, the preacher in the pulpit has little instinct. The 
men now most active in recruiting the ranks of the ministry 
are not those directly in its service but teachers in schools of the- 
ology and secretaries of Christian Associations. 

The last phase of the phenomenon of the discounted pulpit 
is the attitude to it of Christian young men in Christian homes 
and colleges. The statement of President Taft that the min- 
istry is not attracting our ablest young men cannot be disputed. 
A small percentage of Christian students not entering the min-. 
istry give it serious consideration. For the thirty-six years 
ending 1906, ministerial studentts in the United States in- 
creased 137 per cent.; medical, 302; law, 848, and those in in- 
dustrial and commercial occupations by percentages enormously 
larger than in law or medicine. In the twelve years ending 
1907, in fifty-eight leading schools of theology the decrease in 
ministerial students was 18 per cent. In the same period, in 
the twenty-six largest Protestant denominations of the country 
communicants increased 25 and white population 20 per cent. 
The same condition prevails in all the more important countries.. 
In 1825, the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. had one minis- 
terial candidate to every 624 church members; in 1908, one to. 
every 1176, or two-thirds of the normal supply. The normal 
proportion since 1825 is one to every 800 communicants. In 
this single branch of the Church 500 more men are needed for: 
home mission fields alone. In one synod, in the older section 
of the country, are 75 vacant pulpits, despite strenuous efforts 
to fill them. ‘The minutes of the last General Assembly give in 
round numbers, 10,000 churches with 9,000 ministers to man 
them, and this number to be reduced by some hundreds of men 
not available as pastors; this, too, in one of the most aggressive 
and efficient of the denominations of the Church. 

Without asking for the specific explanations of this phenome- 
non of a pulpit discounted in an age of preaching and in the. 
most religious age of history, by thoughtless masses, by scien- 
tific scholarship, by the Church and the preacher and 
by Christian youth, the question arises, Is the pulpit 
passing ? In the evolution of society is it being out-. 
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grown and left behind as an institution which has seen 
its best and, henceforth, as a direct influence upon society, as a 
challenge to the best ability and to the Christian sentiment of 
young men, is it to occupy a subordinate position? Is its work 
to be done by lay institutions, by preachers in other callings, by 
literature and the press? A clergymen in New York City, 
speaking of the cultivation of the spirit of righteousness, affirm- 
ed recently that ethical character must be made by practice and 
that preaching does little good. Another is quoted as saying 
that in the future, the evening service of his church will be 
given over to art, literature, music; that he will preach much less 
than formerly and that preaching in general is much overdone. 
Readily admitting that a certain kind of preaching is, doubtless, 
overdone, nevertheless, such remarks are symptomatic. Yet, 
with Prof. Forsyth, I will venture to say that “with its preach- 
ing Christianity stands or falls.” 

If, with Mr. Arthur Benson we ask, “What room is there in 
these latter days for the priest,” with him we reply, “Of the true 
priesthood there is more room than there ever was.” 

Reaching back to ‘its remotest beginnings in the history of 
patriarchs and prophets, preaching is a distinctive feature of 
Christianity. Historically, it is the largest as it is the charac- 
teristic factor in the progress of the Christian religion. Neither 
machinery nor methods have ever taken its place or lessened its 
importance. The quality of the preaching has ever been the 
measure of the glory or shame of the Church. It has been the 
first office in the Church of all ages as, Emerson declared, “the 
office is the first in the world.” 

If there is any lesson written in letters of flame on the page 
of her history it is that the strength and glory, the joy and hope 
of the Christian Church to-day depend absolutely upon the 
ability and devotion of the men in her pulpit. If there be not 
strong preachers, there cannot be strong laymen. If there be 
not strong laymen there cannot be a strong Church. Now, as 
before, the progress of Christianity is dependent upon a per- 
petual reincarnation of Jesus Christ in preachers. Truth in the 
abstract has no charm for men. From the beginning, God has 
written His law for man in the living of men. Bishop Brooks, 
if he is right in saying that the two essential elements in preach- 
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ing are truth, and personality, has not only comprehensively de- 
fined preaching but has, also, shown its permanent necessity. 
Nothing can take the place of a man as the voice and embodi- 
ment of truth. The gospel is the Word; a word must have a 
speaker. Because the Christian religion is identified with the 
social order of the world, it must have men to voice it. The 
Christian pulpit is grounded in the nature and necessities of re- 
ligion and in the nature and necessities of man. Preaching is 
divinely inevitable and never more so than in this age when the 
nature of religion and the needs of man are apparent as in no 
age preceding. 

If certain conditions be met, the glory of the golden age of the 
pulpit is yet to dawn. 

What are these conditions which, fulfilled, will give the pul- 
pit its rightful place in the thought of all classes and its normal 
influence over our modern world? They center in the Church 
and the preacher. 

Judgment must begin at the house of God. The present day 
tasks of the Church will be variously defined and graded as they 
may be stated from the viewpoint of the theologian, the socialist, 
the sociologist or the preacher. It would seem that all must 
agree that first among all the problems of the modern Church, 
whether regarded from the side of her self-preservation or that 
of her duty to society, is the problem which centers in the man 
in her pulpit. The Church must give the pulpit a higher place 
in her thought and purpose, must clothe it with new dignity be- 
fore men and recognize more clearly its vital relation not only 
to her own future but to that of the Christian religion. The 
Church must arouse herself first to care for the preachers she has 
and then to secure from her choicest youths those who shall be 
their more efficient successors. 

At this point, the first thing for the Church to consider is not 
the problem of securing more ministers but the simple duty of 
saving to their highest usefulness those she already has. Not 
for sake of material gain but out of regard for their calling, the 
time has come for plain speaking by Christian ministers. At 
once, and in proportion to her wealth and the needs of her min- 
isters,, the Church should provide more adequate salaries. 
Where churches are too poor to do this, they should be aided by 
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those richer. The last man in the community who should prac- 
tice severe economy is the preacher. He cannot afford it and, 
if possible, the Church can less. It imperils his power and 
growth and, therefore, that of the church he serves. 

Next, the Church must free her ministers from the danger of 
bondage to details. She needs in her pulpit prophets more than 
organizers, preachers more than business men. 

This, the cure of the twin ills sapping many a preacher’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual strength, is the psychotherapy which, 
just now, should be the first concern of the Church. 

The future of the pulpit demands the best thought and the 
most devoted energies of every branch of the Church. It is the 
imperative duty of our churches to impress with the true dignity 
and importance of the pulpit, to summon to it, as to heroic ser- 
vice, the noble youth of the land, whose ears are quick to catch 
the trumpet note of a lofty summons. With this, young men 
must be assured that the Church accords the man in the pulpit 
the same intellectual rights granted the man in the pew. Doubt- 
Jess, the preacher of sense and piety finds no limitation set to 
his freedom of thought or utterance; but the impression has 
gone out among young men that he does; that something of es- 
sential manliness must be surrendered by the modern preacher 
‘who, sympathetic with the scholarship of the time, would keep 
peace with his church. 

Placing a premium on integrity of individual thought rather 
than on subscription to the formulated thoughts of others how- 
ever wise, the most evident need of the Church is to secure the 
ablest and best trained men for her pulpit. 

In his recent address to the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania, President Taft, speaking of the ministry, said: 
“To-day it is not true that that profession attracts the ablest 
young men, and this, I think, is a distinct loss to our society, 
for it is of the utmost importance that the profession whose pe- 
culiar duty it is to maintain high moral standards and to arouse 
the best that there is in man, to stir him to higher aspirations, 
should have the genius and brilliancy with which successfully to 
carry out this function.” It is beyond dispute that the task of shap- 
ing the religious education and ideals of the entire community 
as the preacher does calls for the ablest possible men, trained in 
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the best institutions and in the best methods of modern scholar- 
ship. Great as is the demand for more ministers, quality is 
more necessary than quantity. The fundamental need of all 
professions and trades is better men. ‘To this, the ministry is 
no exception. Here, as everywhere else, all things depend upon 
the man. As a means to this end, should not the Church make 
it harder for men to get into her pulpit? There are many 
young men who, in choosing an occupation, follow the line of 
Jeast resistance. From such, the pulpit is in more danger than 
any of the professions because of the long established custom 
of free financial aid to students for the ministry. No man ought 
to enter the ministry if he can be kept out of it by financial dif- 
ficulties. Something of St. Paul’s, “Woe is me,” ought to be 
the fundamental motive in the choice of a life work which tests 
the integrity of one’s purpose as does that of the Christian pul- 
pit and in which ultimate usefulness is so manifestly determined 
by the preacher’s passion for his mission. 

Let the Church tell her youth to fight their way to the di- 
ploma in theology as their comrades do to that of law or medi- 
cine. Let her aid be not by gifts but in return for service ren- 
dered. The effect upon young men and, ultimately, upon the 
ministry is not wholesome when one reads in the report of the 
treasurer of Yale University that, while the medical student 
paid 32.9 per cent. of the cost to the University of his education, 
the music siudent 52.1 per cent., the law student 69.3 per cent., 
the student for the ministry, the annual cost to the University 
of whose education, $641.03, was highest of all, made no return 
whatever. 

In all this, the burden and duty of the Church for the pulpit 
in modern life, the responsibility rests now, as never before, 
upon the city church. For long, the country church has been 
the fountain of ministerial supply. Now, because of the foreign 
population nesting in the old homes of New England and filling 
so largely the interior States, all this is changed. It will be 
one hundred years before we can hope for the new Protestant 
population of the country towns to begin its contribution to the 
general supply of the ministry. For two generations, at least, 
the churches of the large centers must assume the responsibility 
for the supply of the modern pulpit. 
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But, turning from the Church and its duty, it is undoubtedly 
true, at the last analysis, that the preacher himself, more than 
any other, is responsible for the strength or weakness of the pul- 
pit, the arbiter of its fate in modern society. So far as it needs 
defense, it is from him; so far as it can be made more effective, 
it will be by him. It is idle to ask how far he is responsible for 
its present relatively weakened influence. It is sufficient to 
recognize that through him must come its resurrection. For the 
preacher to clearly perceive this, to frankly acknowledge it, and 
to inquire how he can give the pulpit its largest place in mod- 
ern life is even more important than that the Church perform 
her manifest duty. What, then, are the next things for the 
preacher to ponder? 

First, and in general, he must know the age to which he 
preaches. Every age is a time of transition, unless the orb of 
progress ceases to revolve; but there has never been one quite 
like this. To name all its aspects is impossible. The preacher 
must observe that the transition is from systems of thought in- 
herited to thought wrought out in investigation; from intellect- 
ual methods received by tradition to those of the scientific pro- 
cess, in which the lecture gives way to the laboratory, in which 
scholarship fears nothing save to miss the truth and fact of 
things; a time of developing social consciousness and growing 
sense of individual significance; of the socialist’s quest for 
equality ; of a deepening sense of brotherhood; of rapidly grow- 
ing resentment against all forms of injustice between man and 
man; while through all runs the note of deep unrest; a time of 
materialism which exercises its spell over the concepts and char- 
acter of the average man within as without the Church, over the 
poor as over the rich, influencing him to define success in terms 
of place and possessions, to give scant heed to his life but much 
to meat and raiment, to hold with slight grasp the fundamental 
truths of the Christian faith; an age of realism, which is ma- 
terialism gone to seed, in light literature and on the stage pa- 
rading its unblushing obscenities before an unblushing public; 
a time of confusion between ideals and practice, while under- 
neath all moves a magnificent idealism,—an underground stream 
here and there glimmering into the light, ever -coming nearer 
and nearer the surface of life, nurturing the down reaching 
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roots of a steadily growing moral sense manifested in a civic 
conscience such as the world has never before known, feeding 
the springs of a spiritual devotion productive of the best type 
of Christian character attained since the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, and making the hearts of men of vision beat with hope- 
as they contemplate that coming day when the waters of Chris- 
tian idealism, like the stream from beneath the temple in the 
prophet’s vision, will touch all the roots of human action until 
it unfolds in the glory of a regenerated society whose justice and 
honor, faith and love will be the realization of the prophet’s. 
dream of people all righteous. 

Again, he must know the Church of which he is a commis- 
sioned preacher. In the Church of this age, the preacher faces 
much of the condition he finds in the world of his time. It, too, 
is in transition. On the one hand is a conservatism out of sym- 
pathy with the viewpoint, method and results of modern schol- 
arship; on the other, in that part of the Church influenced by 
the scientific and philosophic thought of the day, a movement 
Aoward a gospel materially changed from that of the fathers in 
respect to the immortality of the soul and the historicity of the 
main events in the life of Jesus,—a gospel with a message of de- 
liverance but not of deliverance in the New Testament sense ; al 
ethical and not a spiritual salvation. Professor Clarke tells us 
in “What Shall We Think of Christianity,” that, in its early 
days, “the people were changed by the new faith, but the new 
faith was changed by the people. Christianity transformed the 
, people toward its likeness, and was in turn transformed by them 
toward their likeness.” ‘The Church of to-day meets the same. 
experience. Faith works its transformation upon an age of in- 
quiry but the spirit of the age modifies the Faith. Christian 
love works its marvels upon the times but the times, in turn, 
make the fires of love flame low. If their inherited inertia to- 
ward the Church were removed and they were left with only the 
momentum of their personality acquired religius principle, a 
sadly large proportion of the members of the Church would 
come to a standstill in the Godward movement of their lives. 

Tf we glance at its social attitude, the Church is slow to recog- 
nize and interpret social conditions and to adapt itself to them, 
Democratic in theory, it halts in the application of its theory to 
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its practice. Its disposition, as seen in individual churches, is 
to follow the class for which it was founded. Its influence upon 
the preacher is to make him the chaplain of a class rather than 
a minister to all, than which few dangers, in an age with the 
temper of ours, are more serious. 

The attitude of the preacher to such general conditions mani- 
festly has vital bearing upon the place of the pulpit in modern 
life. ‘Trained in the best schools, sympathetic with the quest for 
truth, hospitable to results of investigation, he must represent 
the spirit and methods of the modern mind. Socially, he must 
not fail to leave on men a distinct impression of justice, de- 
mocracy, unflinching moral courage——a man’s man but no man’s 
man. Ethically, he must be strong; his nature not 


“subdued 
To what it works in, like a dyer’s hand.” 


He must rise above the influence of and be uncompromised by 
friendship with the men of his church whose ideals are material- 
ized by commercialism and must be virile enough to ethically 


remake men of the Church whose financial prosperity is due to 
an unethical use of existing laws and who would be financial 
josers by a simple Christian obedience to the statutes of the State 
and the Scripture. He must deal with long range sins commit- 
ted by men who are rich because they have sinned and who sin 
because they are rich, whose personal ethics may be at concert 
pitch but whose corporation morals are out of tune with the key- 
note of the Sermon on the Mount. The strong he must inspire 
with the spirit of sacrifice; victors, with the ideal of service. He 
must tell the poor that poverty is often a sin; the rich, that 
wealth is often a crime and all that it is right to be rich if they 
can be rich and be right. As never before, the pulpit must be 
positive and constructive. The modern preacher is doomed to 
fail who punctuates his thought and utterance with interroga- 
tion marks. Men of to-day are asking him not for questions but 
for affirmations, not for nebulae but for the sun. 

The preacher must, then, choose, and on his choice hangs his 
fate, between a gospel of illumination and a gospel of illusion; 
between a negative criticism and a positive evangelism; between 
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apostles real through accepted realities or real through honestly 
believed unrealities ; between man as a son of God with a future 
as long as eternity or man as a child of chance, going from no- 
where to a grave; between an historical or a hypothetical Jesus; 
a Jesus who is an incarnation or a Jesus who is an illustration; 
a Jesus who is a finality or a Jesus who is but one in a process of 
evolution, who, since the final result cannot be found at a point 
midway in the process, is tentative and provisional, our example 
only until a greater is produced. If he choose the side of ne- 
gation, his only hope for even a passing hearing from this hun- 
gering age is that he be positive in his negations. 
Emphatically, too, it should be said, the preacher who moulds 
the modern world must impress it with a sense of his own high 
estimate of his calling, his fervent belief in it, his joy in it, his 
enthusiasm for it. There can be no question but that the 
preacher must give men who are enthusiastic in their work an 
example of enthusiasm surpassing theirs. He must revise and 
revive his enthusiasms. The average preacher is tremendously 
earnest, devoted and, doubtless, as happy as such men usually 
are; but as a rule, he does not give the impression of “profes- 
sional enthusiasm.” He believes in his calling but he does not 
believe in it enough in the way in which other men believe in 
theirs. He is too self-contained in an age of enthusiasms in 
work. If, in such an age, he arouses a new regard for his call- 
ing, especially among young men, he must, in a new way, in- 
carnate before them the lofty, attractive, interest compelling 
spirit of an heroic enthusiasm. I do not say he should act as if 
the ministry were the only calling in which a man should engage 
but he should come as near it as he can and still teach men that 
all necessary work is a divine occupation. He must acquire the 
bearing of a leader. He must demand more for his calling. 
He must elevate, disentangle, isolate it by the manifestation of 
a joy and confidence in it something like that expressed by 
Philip Brooks in the opening words of his Yale lectures, “I can- 
not begin to speak to you who are preparing for the work of 
preaching, without congratulating you most earnestly upon the 
prospect that lies before you. I cannot help bearing witness to 
the joy of the life which you anticipate. There is no career 
that can compare with it for a moment in the rich and satisfying 
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relations into which it brings a man with his fellow-men, in the 
deep and interesting insight which it gives him into human 
nature, and in the chance of the best culture for his own char- 
acter. Its delight never grows old, its interest never wanes, its 
stimulus is never exhausted. It is different to a man at each 
period of his life; but if he is the minister he ought to be, there 
is no age, from the earliest years when he is his people’s brother 
to the late days when he is like a father to the children on whom 
he looks down from the pulpit, in which the ministry has not 
some fresh charm and chance of usefulness to offer to the man 
whose heart is in it. Let us never think of it in any other way 
than this. Let us rejoice with one another that in a world where 
there are a great many good and happy things for men to do, 
God has given it the best and happiest, and made us preachers 
of His truth.” 

If we consider the more specific qualities necessary to the 
preacher in modern life, three matters are outstanding: His 
Function, his Message, Himself. 

First, the preacher must clearly perceive the main function 
of the pulpit. There is an opinion, widely held in the pews and 
not always absent from the pulpit, that the preacher is an orator, 
and, because of the influence of Greek culture filtering down 
the years, the sermon a rhetorical production. By this stand- 
ard the preacher is very often made to stand or fall. It is an 
unscriptural, false conception of preaching, productive of end- 
less bad sermons, of unintelligent Christians, of poor hearers in 
the pews and gives young men absolutely wrong standards of 
judgment concerning the work of the ministry and their own 
fitness for it, thereby turning from it those who know they can- 
not meet the tests of oratorical excellence but who none the less 
would make efficient preachers. 

The function of the orator is to inspire; to produce immedi- 
ate impression and results on the basis of appeal. The func- 
tion of the rhetorician, to delight the aesthetic sense. This is 
not the function of the preacher. His business is to secure re- 
sults but in another way; to arouse not the aesthetic but the 
spiritual sense. 

The preacher is a prophet. In the Hebrbew sense of the 
word, he is not a foreteller of events but a forthputter of truth, 
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—a function well expressed by Frederick W. Robertson in his 
sermon on “The Illusiveness of Life.” “To Justify God’s ways 
to man, to expound the mysteriousness of our present being, to 
interpret God,—is not this the very essence of the ministerial 
office?” This conception of preaching so perfectly illustrated 
by Robertson gave him his remarkable power as a preacher and 
makes his sermons to this day springs of refreshing to all his suc- 
cessors. The prophet is essentially a teacher. He ‘ells what 
has been told him. The teacher is a revealer. The preacher is 
the prophet-teacher whose enduring function is admirably ex- 
pressed in the lines in which Tennyson in the “Idylls” immor- 
talizes Watt’s ideal of the mission of the true portrait painter. 


“As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely. thro’ all hindrance, finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best.” 


The preacher, “thro’ all hindrance,” is to find God, the Father, 
and make Him ideal to his children. 

The preacher who mets the needs of his age must inscribe 
these lines upon the fleshly tablets of His heart beside the com- 
mandments of the law. ‘To this prophetic ideal, the pulpit must 
return or, in an age when education is a master passion, it must 
abdicate its throne and lay aside its royal robes as the historic 
teacher of men. Drawing sharp distinction between the orator, 
rhetorician, reformer on the one hand, and the prophet on the 
other, the preacher who brings his pulpit to its own will leave to 
the former the passing inspirations and corrections of men and, 
with the latter, will strive to make them wise unto’ eternal life. 
Certainly the prophet is often an orator; but in the pulpit it is 
the vision and spirit of the prophet which gives permanent 
value to the orator’s power to inspire, which elevates rhetoric 
and saves the preacher from the folly and sorrow of the miscon- 
ception that his business is to secure an audience and win ap- 
plause. The mission of the preacher is not to entertain men but 
to save them; not to tell them how to manage their business but 
how to live; not to make them stop fighting but to fit them to 
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fight ; to create that most splendid work on which the sun shines, 
—a man ambitious, capable, enthusiastic, battling in the arena 
of life in the fervor of a moral passion. This, pre-eminently the 
task of the modern preacher, can be performed only when men, 
impressed by the note of prophecy in his voice and the authority 
of it in his message, can say of him, “Behold, a teacher come 
from God!” 

Reviewing the message of the modern preacher, shall we de- 
fine it in terms of the age he serves or in those of his function 
or by both? ‘The question is vital and replies may vary. It is 
logical to believe that his function defines his message. He is 
to give his age something it does not have. In the words of a 
modern master, “it is the mighty matter of the Bible and its 
burthen” which is to form his message. The disturbance of 
mind in and out of the pulpit as to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, what parts of the Bible can or cannot be preached, need 
not embarras the preacher unless his purpose is to give men the- 
ology instead of life. So far as the people are concerned, this 
very agitation about the Bible makes it more than ever inter- 
esting to them and the duty and privilege of the preacher more 
than ever apparent. ‘The present wide use of Scripture texts 
as points of departure for excursions away from the Bible, the 
subjective preaching in which the views and feelings of the 
preacher form the body of the sermon are not Biblical preaching 
and are a source of grave danger to the pulpit. The use of Bib- 
lical thought and method in the sermon and not the use of Scrip- 
ture language for a text alone is the imperative demand from its 
prophetic function. Were it not so, the matchless contents of 
the Scriptures would be the inexhaustible and precious fountain 
of truth for the preacher’s message. It is also true that the 
Bible is the book of the people. Abysmal, fathomless though 
their general ignorance of it is, still around it as around no 
other unifying interest center their thoughts and lives. It 
forms, then, a connecting link between the mind of the preacher 
and the minds of his hearers, between churches of all ages and 
places, binding together in a community of sympathy and inter- 
est all kinds and conditions of men. Through it as by no other 
medium, the preacher becomes an integral part of the intellect- 
ual life of his congregation. To use it as the burden of his 
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teaching is to reduce to their lowest terms the obstacles in the 
way of effective preaching; to neglect it is to multiply to that 
degree, the difficulty of obtaining and holding a hearing. LBe- 
sides all this, the use of the Bible as his message brings the 
preacher to his highest level in spirit, vision, thought, expres- 
sion. Good preaching is the embodiment of the Word of God 
in the word of the preacher. ‘To the people, this is intelligible, 
interesting, convincing. On the side of the preacher, it com- 
pels scholarship, clarifies thought, sharpens intellect, purifies 
style, vitalizes theology, gives great themes, modernizes sermons. 

On the intellectual side, the preacher who would do his best 
in his pulpit must, somehow, compass two things. He must 
discover himself,—his real nature, its highest possibilities, that 
he may toil wisely and confidently. To use the fine phrase of 
President King of Oberlin, there is nothing like the Bible “as 
an aid to self-discovery.” Next, he must co-ordinate his studies 
lest he become an intellectual blunderbuss, with power of exe- 
cution just at the muzzle but otherwise uncertain. No serious 
intellectual work in any way comparable in importance to that 
of the pulpit is done with so little system. From this, the unity 
of the Biblical message saves the preacher as it also delivers him 
from the peril of belittling topics and secures for him the uplift 
of noble themes. The advertised subject of a vesper sermon im 
a well-known church of New York City, not long since was, 
“Ring off, Please.” It was not stated whether there would be 
an application of the topic to the preacher. In the same favored 
city, the same evening, a preacher of prominence announced as 
his theme, “‘T'en Toes.” From the wording one might have: ex- 
pected an essay on chiropody; perhaps a discourse on corns; 
possibly an address on Bunyan. It proved to be a rousing ser- 
mon on the second coming of Christ. From the danger of drift- 
ing into the outer circles of those currents of bad taste of which 
such topics are typical, Biblical preaching saves the preacher, 
bearing him on the bosom of its mighty tide in those channels 
where go the noble thoughts of lofty minds. It gives him the 
aspects of truth which, in the words of Tennyson’s friend, Ar- 
thur Hallam, fit into all the folds of man’s nature. It enables 
the man of moderate parts to stand unabashed before the intel- 
lectual ability which may now be found to a greater or less de- 
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gree in every congregation, conscious that the greatness of his 
message clothes him with its dignity and authority. A preacher 
who knows his Bible as a prophet need never fear the culture of 
men who know all books except the Bible. ‘They are in the ves- 
tibule of truth; he has laid his hand upon its altar. He has for 
them the message of the altar, without which the voices of libra- 
ries and laboratories are those of infants 


“crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


lf the words of an English essayist are true of the preacher as 
surely they are, “He must pare religion to the bone and show 
that the essence of it is a perfectly simple relation with God 
and neighbor,” it will fall to his lot to expose specific sins, which 
in the name of religion appear in the pews before him. ‘To do 
this by direct attack is usually to arouse resentment against the 
preacher and sympathy for the accused. It leaves the impres- 
sion of a personal conflict between the man in the pulpit and the 
man in the pew. But where the message is that of the Bible 
against the sin, the personel elements are removed and the con- 
test is between the man in the pew and the Judge of all the 
earth. Then only, truth has a chance to do its work. 

From whtever point of view we may consider it, the modern 
age has not reached the place where stands the Hebrew prophet, 
the Jewish Paul, the Jesus of Nazareth. The preacher who 
would lead his age in vision, wisdom, utterance, must stand be- 
side those who lead all ages still, and receive from them his mes- 


sace— 
sage, 


“The burdens of the Bible old, 
The Litanies of nations.” 


Finally, and most of all, the place of the pulpit in modern 
life is determined by the fundamental quality in the life of the 
preacher. 

In his journal, Amiel wrote, “The test of every religious, po- 
litical or educational system is the man which it produces.” In 
other words, everything comes back to the man. This. is pre- 
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eminently true of the prophet in the pulpit. Whatever he may 
possess of equipment or advantage, the secret of his power over 
his age is, at the last, that expression in the confession of Tho- 
luck, “I have but one passion and that is Christ.” Mr. Ben- 
son’s conception of the priest is eternally correct; “The essence 
of the priest is that he should believe himself, however humbly 
and secretly, to be set in a certain sense between humanity and 
God.” These words lead us to the one thing above all others 
which the preacher must remember. The true preacher 
preaches his soul. More than seventy years ago Emerson said 
of the preacher, “He deals out to people his life, life passed 
through the fire of thought. * * Only he can give who has. 
He only can create who is. The man on whom the soul de- 
scends, through whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. The 
man who aims to speak as books enable, as synods use, as fashion 
guides and as interest commands babbles. Let him hush.” 
Blaikie’s tribute to David Livingstone, “He showed the mini- 
mum of infirmity in connection with the maximum of goodness,” 
great as it is, is not enough to say of the preacher, unless the 
words are read against the background of a personal devotion 
noble as that of him who died for Africa. He must have what 
Schliermacher prized above all he learned from Kant or the 
Romanticists, the gift of the religious training of his youth in 
the mystical school of Moravian piety—“the moved heart,” that 
like Herbert’s priest to the temple, his every word may be “heart- 
deep.” 

What makes a great preacher? It is an interesting, perhaps 
perplexing question. Appreciating the disinclination of Profes- 
sor Brastow in his “Representative Modern Preachers” to engage 
in “vivisection,” we may think only of great preachers of the 
past, who, being dead, vet speak,—the Hebrew Isaiah; the Jew- 
ish Paul: the French Bossuet, Massillon, Calvin; among Ger- 
mans, Schliermacher; in England, F. W. Robertson, Jowett, 
Dale: of our own countrymen, Finney, Bushnell, Beecher, 
Brooks. By what word may we explain their power? Genius? 
Yes, if we remember that genius has been defined as the ca- 
pacity for hard work. Natural ability? In part. Oratory? 
No; certainly, not because of oratorical quality in and_ of itself. 
However rich their natural endowment, the explanation of their 
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greatness is, ultimately, in their acquisition of those habits of 
mind and in that attitude of spirit which all great priests of 
God have had and which all preachers, if they will, may make 
their own,—hard worth transfigured and controlled by a pervad- 
ing spiritual passion. For all such preachers, Finney may 
stand, who seldom, if ever, spoke of preaching a sermon but 
whose usual phrase was that in such and such a place he “poured 
out his soul.” George Eliot gives this as the final explanation 
of power in the teacher when, in “The Mill on the Floss,” she 
tells how Maggie finds Thomas a Kempis.” “This voice out of 
the far off middle ages was the direct communication of a hu- 
man soul’s belief and experience and came to her as an unques- 
tioned message. I suppose this is the reason why the small old 
fashioned book, for which you need pay only sixpence at a book- 
stall, works miracles to this day, turning bitter waters into 
sweetness. It was written down by a hand that waited for the 
heart’s promptings; it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden an- 
guish, struggle, trust and triumph—not written on velvet cush- 
ions to teach endurance to those who are treading with bleeding: 
feet on the stones. And so it remains to all time a lasting 
record of human needs and human consolations.” 

The lesson to preachers of to-day from such preachers of yes- 
terday is, that the man who develops a fine soul secures all 
things. First and most important of all, reality in himself. 
The characteristic, absorbing quest of modern life is for reality. 
Turn to what class you will, it is its passion. The first demand 
upon the preacher is that he seek the reality which is at the heart 
of all things; that he find God, and in his life and message, be 
His prophet to his fellows. If he fail in this supreme essential. 
of all great preaching, he fails in everything. The greatest pul- 
pit in the land cannot make him great. If he ring true here,. 
let him be in the humblest pulpit in the land, unknown of men, 
underestimated by the blind and thoughtless crowd, he is a true 
preacher, contributing in a way most real to make the pulpit of 
his age the voice of God to the souls of men. 

Such preachers have interpretative ability and reproductive 
power,—ability to open the casket of Scriptures and reveal 
within the face of truth; power to reproduce in the present the 
universal and abiding ideals of righteousness unveiled by proph-- 
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ets, apostles and the Master of them all. “The bundle of possi- 
bilities” which, a recent writer says every preacher is at his or- 
dination, touched by the true spirit of his calling, becomes a fire 
whose flames shed light far out on the paths of bewildered men. 
These are they who bring the pulpit near the people. It is a 
profound remark of a writer in the Hibbert Journal, “Christ is 
more precious to us by what distinguishes Him from us than by 
what identifies Him with us.” For the preacher this means that 
he who occupies the high ground is the only one who gets on the 
common ground. The soul longing of this age is beyond belief. 
The preacher who has a vital point of contact with people must 
meet them on the lofty highway of the soul. His very purposes 
and aspirations which, by their spirituality, seem to separate 
him from them, will join him to them and give him power over 
them. 

Tf the longings and needs of our age could, through one voice, 
make their demand upon the pulpit of to-day, whatever might be 
asked in knowledge or natural gifts, the voice would cry in the 
words of John Wesley, “Give me a humble, gentle lover of God 
and man; a man full of mercy and good fruits, without partial- 
ity and without hypocrisy, a man laying himself out in the 
work of faith, the patience of hope and the labour of love!” 

I have not spoken of the theology which the pulpit of to-day 
should hold nor of preaching in keeping with the spirit of the 
age. The preacher who is clear-eyed in his vision of the great 
function of the pulpit and its message and whose heart is against 
the heart of God, will speedily acquire the vocabulary of the 
prophet which is the vocabulary of all times. It is wise to re- 
member that while our world needs preaching in the present 
tense, its actual need is not so much, preaching in keeping with 
the spirit of the age as preaching in keeping with the Spirit of 
God. 

As for theology, important as that is, the mission of the pul- 
pit is to give men not a theology but life. At this point, the 
important question is not whether the preacher holds an ortho- 
dox theology, which has been called “canned theology gone 
stale,” nor whether he has a theology of the other extreme, which 
might be called theology spoiled in the canning, ‘but whether he- 
has a positive theology wrought out in the process of his daily 
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toil for man, throbbing with life, continuously revitalized by 
personal experience, filling out with an ever increasing content 
of truth, aglow with undying altar fires kindled and fed of God. 

Such a preacher has a message people hear and obey.His voice 
answers the cry of their souls. He speaks his message in lan- 
guage they understand. For the pulpit filled with such preach- 
ers there is no decreptitude. In the aging of the ages, it keeps 
forever fresh and virile through the eternal life of the truth it 
incarnates, forever standing in advance of the best of its times, 
the teacher of teachers, the liberator of mind and spirit, guiding 
men up to that summit where clouds are lost in Light and death 
in Life. 

York, Pa. 
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ARTICLE X. 
A NEW THEORY OF HEBREW ORIGINS.* 
BY REV. HERBERT C. ALLEMAN, D.D. 


Hebrew origins is as fertile a field for speculation as the fate 
of the Ten Tribes of Israel. The Hebrews were Semites, but 
whence did the Semitic race take its rise? Where was it differ- 
entiated from other races, and in what environment were its 
early institutions born? The inquiry is so beset with diffi- 
culties as to make it alluring. The evidence with which we 
have to deal is slight, leaving room for a wide variation of theo- 
ries. Learned scholars have successively contended that the lo- 
cation of the Semitic cradle-land was north, east, south and west 
in the Hamito-Semitic world, Babylonia, Arabia, North Africa 
and now Syria being respectively made the primitive home of 
this race. 

+Amurru is a new name in this connection, and this book of 
Dr. Clay’s presents a brand new theory to the scientific world as 
to the origin of the Northern Semites. The Northern Semites 
include the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Aramaeans, the 
Canaanites and the Hebrews. Dr. Clay is not a parvenu among 
Semitic scholars and is therefore not to be condemned to the 
limbo of scientific sensationalists whose assumptions are in in- 
verse ratio to their knowledge of the original materials and the 
methods of science. His work in Vols. VIII, IX, X, XIV and XV 
of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
not to mention his more popular Light on the Old Testament 
from Babel, has entitled him to a seat in the council of scholars. 
His scholarship is acknowledged by even those who differ with 
him in interpretation, and his election to the newly created 
ehair of Assyriology in Yale University on the Morgan founda- 
tion is a recognition which speaks for itself. 

*Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites. A Study showing that 
the Religion and Culture of Israel are not of Babylonian Origin. By Albert 
T. Clay, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Philology and Archaeology in the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. The Sunday School Times Co. Pp. 227. $1.25, 
postpaid. 
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The book is written for two constituencies—for the layman 
who is interested in archaeology, and for the scientist. By both 
it will be deemed revolutionary... In the words of an eminent 
Hebrew jurist, it is more than a book—it is the beginning of a 
movement. Whatever else may be said about it, it is refreshingly 
original and self-confident. One has well said, “American bib- 
lical scholarship has gone to school so respectfully to German 
professors that it has unlearned the spirit of independence and 
originality which in so many other ways is a natural character- 
istic. Where our scholars are not settled on the lees of hyper- 
orthodox conservatism they are content to follow the lead of 
their teutonic masters, and at best to show individuality in over- 
topping German radicalism.” Whatever may be the final judg- 
ment of his book Prof. Clay has the double distinction of chal- 
lenging a dominant German theory in the field of Hebrew 
origins and of opposing it with an adequate theory of his own. 

The hypothesis which Prof. Clay challenges is “Pan-Babylon- 
ism,” which means “Everything is Babylonian.” From Baby- 
lon, according to this theory, came the world’s civilization, its 
letters, its arts, its sciences, its religion. Upon the postulate 
that Babylonian culture reached its height in the third millen- 
nium B. C., every possible connection and similarity of other 
ancient cultures is resolved into dependence upon Babylon. The 
Babylonians had elaborate systems of the universe, involving 
astronomy, mathematics and theology, which furnished the raw 
material for the finished products of all subsequent culture. 
Even Homer’s “golden chain” was not of original design but 
was made after the fashion of the Babylonian Epic of XII, while 
the stream of Greek art is traced back to a Babylonian spring. 
The marvel of Hebrew monotheism—the world’s religion com- 
ing out of the petty land of Canaan—is a marvel no longer; the 
Hebrews learned it from the star-gazers of Babylonia who had 
worked it out of their discoveries of celestial harmony. The 
so-called legends of Genesis are borrowed Babylonian mythology. 
The prophets are not the unique men of God we have taken them 
to be but the subtle political agents of the Assyrian government. 
There is nothing which this theory can not explain, even 
Christ and the Trinity are not original with Christianity but are 
found in this multifarious Babylonian store-house, the passion, 
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death, resurrection and ascension of our Lord, and the idea of a 
triune God, being of Babylonian suggestion. 

Let us trace the history of this movement a little further. The 
first advocate of the Babylonian theory of Semitic origins was 
von Kremer who set forth his views in two articles published in 
1875. He reached his results by a comparison of the vocabu- 
laries of the different Semitic tongues. Von Kremer was fol- 
lowed by Guidi, Hommel and others, who pushed the compari- 
son of resemblances farther and farther, until, about a decade 
ago there appeared in Germany a school of critics known as the 
Pan-Babylonian or Astral-Mythological school. The real 
founder of this school was Prof. Winckler of Berlin. In a series 
of contributions from his pen following his Geschichte Israels 
Vol. II, which was published in 1900, he unfolded his theory of 
the universe:—The world consists of heaven and earth. The 
heavens are subdivided into the northern heavens, the zodiac 
and the heavenly ocean. The earthly part of the universe also 
consists of a three-fold division, the heavens, the earth and the 
waters beneath the earth. In this system the signs of the zodiac 
play the important part, for the planets as they passed through 
the heavens enabled the astrologers to interpret the will of their 
deities. * * The heavens, corresponding to the earth, reflect 
their influence upon it, with the result that everything in heaven 
has its counterpart on earth, presided over by earthly kings, who 
as representatives of the gods are considered their incarnations. 
The heavens reveal the past, the present and the future for those 
who can read them. * * * Astrology, therefore, was the all- 
important test and interpreter of ancient history. Ali ancient 
nations, including Israel, practiced it, and were influenced by it. 
The periodic changes in the positions of the heavenly bodies gave 
rise to certain sacred numbers. These Winkler used to show the 
bearing of the Babylonian astral-mythology upon things Israel- 
itish. According to his views, not only is the Israelitish cult 
dependent upon Babylonian originals, but also the patriarchs 
and other leaders of Israel, such as Joshua, Gideon, Saul, David, 
and others, are sun or lunar mythological personages. Abra- 
ham and Lot are the same as the Gemini, called by the Romans 
Castor and Pollux. Abraham, together with his wife, who was 
also his sister, are forms of Tammuz (who was a solar god) and 
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Ishtar, the former being the brother and the bridegroom of the 
latter. As Ishtar was the daughter of Sin, the moon-god, Abra- 
ham must be a moon-god; for he went forth from Ur to Haran, 
two places dedicated to that deity. Many circumstances of the 
myths concerning Abraham corroborate this. The 318 men who 
were Abraham’s allies, in Gen. xiv, are the 318 days in the 
year when the moon is visible. All Babylonian gods were rep- 
resented by numbers. Kirjath-arba, the one center of Abraham 
myths, means “the city of Arba, or four.” Arba must then be 
the moon-god which has four phases. Beersheba, “the seven 
wells,” another center with which the Abraham myths were 
identified, also represents the moon, because there are seven days 
in each phase of the moon. Isaac, who lived at Beersheba, must, 
therefore, be a moon deity. The four wives of Jacob show that 
he also is the same. His twelve sons are the twelve months. 
Leah’s seven sons are the gods of the week. The twelve hun- 
dred pieces of silver which Benjamin received represent a multi- 
ple of the thirty days of the month; and the five changes of gar- 
ments that he received are the five intercalary days of the Baby- 
lonian year. In Joseph, Winckler sees a sun-myth. Esau is 
the same, as is shown by his redness. The stories of Moses, 
Joshua (who is another form of Moses), Ehud, Gideon, are sun- 
myths. In David there is more evidence of a solar origin than 
in all other biblical characters. Solomon and the others are 
similarly explained. 

Professor Zimmern of Leipsic, who also belongs to this 
school, pays more attention to analogies than to the recurrence 
of numbers. The incorporation of the Babylonian creation 
story in the Old Testament shows that in Israel the writer con- 
sidered Yahweh to be identical with Marduk, the chief god of 
the Babylonian pantheon. Later these same elements of the 
Marduk cult were applied to Christ by the Christian Jews. The 
story of the birth of Christ has its origin in the fabled birth of 
Marduk. Babylonian elements are also found in the regal office 
of Christ, as well as in His passion. * * His death is sug- 
gested by that of Marduk and Tammuz; and the idea of His de- 
scent into Hades comes from the goddess Ishtar’s descent. The 
resurrection is a repetition of Marduk and Tammuz myths. 

Then the venerable Professor Jensen of Marburg, not to be 
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outdone by these younger hotspurs, in a ponderous work issued 
in 1906, entitled Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, 
finds the origin of the biblical characters from Abraham down 
to Christ, including John the Baptist, in this Babylonian col- 
lection of sun-myths. The Gospels he calls “Mythographs.” 
Every reference to biblical characters in the ancient monuments 
is explained away; and Jensen rather exultantly exclaims: 
“The old Israelitish history, the history of Jesus, has collapsed, 
and the apostolic history has exploded. Babylon has laid Baby- 
lon in ruins’”—evidently meaning that the discoveries which 
have been used to establish the historical value of the Old Tes- 
tament are now used to show that the foundations upon which 
Christian theology and Jewish theology rest are borrowed from 
Babylonian mythology. 

This Babylonian theory was modified and popularized by Dr. 
Alfred Jeremias of Leipzig, and Fr. Delitzsch of Berlin, whose 
plausible and eloquent lectures before Emperor William in 1903, 
published under the title of “Babel and Bible,” filled the reading 
world with commotion. 

The German savants who belong to this school have their 
counterparts, in degree at least, in England in such scholars as 
Driver and Sayce, and in this country, in Haupt, Barton and 
Rogers. While conceding the dependence of the culture of Is- 
rael upon Babylonia, these scholars have been engaged, for the 
most part, in paring down and popularizing the theory, saving 
what could be saved from the general wreck. One American 
Assyriologist, it is true, out-Herods Herod. Dr. Hugo Radau, 
who since 1905 has been acting as Prof. Hilprecht’s special As- 
syriological assistant, not only finds in Bel the prototype of 
Christ, but in the Babylonian trinity the prototype of the Chris- 
tian. It may be interesting to take a glimpse at this reduction 
process in operation: “Marduk (the Babylonian Bel) is the 
god of light—and Christ is ‘the light of the world” He was 
therefore made to have been born on the 25th of December—the 
festival of light—when the days begin to lengthen again and 
thus save the world from falling into utter darkness. Marduk 
was the light as a ‘life-giving principle ;’ he died, and was in the 
grave three double months (i. e. during the six months of win- 
ter), but rose again in the spring, on the first of Nisan, when he 
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acquired new life, new strength, new power and entered into a 
wedlock with Mother Earth, his wife, i. e., with Tsarpanitum or 
Ishtar. Christ, too, died, and was put into the grave where he 
was for three days, but had to rise again on Easter—the festival 
of Ishtar. By his resurrection he demonstrated that he, like 
Marduk, had overcome the powers of darkness (==the old dragon, 
the serpent!) and had entered upon his kingly rulership, and 
thus became the bel balati, ‘the lord of life.” Marduk, however, 
not only rose himself, but forced, by entering into wedlock with 
Mother Earth, this latter to give up her dead. This also Christ, 
if he really wanted to show that there began withhis resurrec- 
tion also his kingly rulership upon earth, had to force the earth 
to give up her dead—therefore it is said: 

And behold the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent; 

And the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose, 

And came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared unto many. 

This proves, more than anything else, that there was trans- 
ferred to Christ all that originally belonged to Marduk.” (Ra- 
dau). 

Similarly it is shown to a nicety that the Christian Trinity is 
patterned after the Nippurian prototype: Enlil (“Father”), Er- 
rish or Nin-ib (“Son”) and Ninlil (“Mother’’) ! 

So much for Pan-Babylonism. It will not do simply to 
scoff at it. It is not to be laughed out of court, for the pre- 
ponderance of Old Testament scholarship has been favorable to 
it—at least to a degree. Stout voices in scientific opposition, 
it is true, have not been wanting. Even Radau admits that the 
majority of Assyriologists find the religion of Babylonia from 
first to last polytheistic. Its forms of worship are superstitious. 
The civilization of Babylonia was not in advance of that of the 
Greeks; and now we are discovering, on the authority of Kugler, 
Jastrow and others, that its cosmic theories are too young to 
have informed the whole world’s philosophy. Moreover, arch- 
aecology has been ominously silent when appealed to in support 
of the Babylonian hypothesis. “While an argument e silentio 
is precarious,” says Professor Clay, “the absence of astronomi- 
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cal inscriptions of the character that is supposed to have influ- 
enced Israel is strikingly significant.” 

What is more significant is the absence of such an astral con- 
ception of the universe from the Old Testament. The Mosaic 
law has explicit injunctions against astrology, hepatoscopy and 
other Babylonian practices. But Dr. Clay is not satisfied with 
arguments like this, though he musters quite a formidable array 
of them. In his own words, “it is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to take down one stone after another and submit them to 
an examination, and so endeavor to reduce the height and keep 
the building within proper proportions, but it is the purpose to 
examine carefully the very foundation stones of the structure.” 
The theory, he believes, is fundamentally wrong. He denies it 
in the name of science, and, so far as our knowledge goes, he is 
the first to go into the court of science and in the name of sci- 
ence ask for an injunction against it. 

The major premise of his argument is the one that gives. the 
book its title: The Semites of Babylonia and Assyria came from 
Amurru (Syria and Palestine), the Westland, the land of the 
Amorites, that mysterious race which the Hebrews dispossessed 
in Canaan. There the Amurru people flourished, there they 
developed their peculiar civilization and religion, and these 
they took with them when they migrated eastward; so that in all 
matters of common Semitic tradition the western is to be looked 
upon as the earlier. The first half of the book is occupied with 
an analysis of the alleged Babylonian character of the early 
chapters of Genesis. The second half of the book is occupied 
with the technical proofs of the author’s position. He studies 
one after another of the Babylonian deities, and establishes for 
many of them their western origin. Thus the leading Assyrian 
gods, Ashur and Adad and Ramman, are doubtless western and 
their names survive in the place-names of Syria and Canaan. 
The book abounds in interesting arguments and in startling and 
sweeping etymologies. Perhaps the most interesting, and that 
which gives title to the book, is the discussion of the word 
Amurru. For this is not merely the name of a people and its 
land but primarily the name of that people’s god, by which it 
entitled itself, even as the Assyrians called themselves after their 
god. Ashur. The author holds that this divine name, which ap- 
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pears in many linguistic modifications, as Ur, Amar, Bir, Urra, 
&c, is native to the westland, being largely represented there in 
the vocabulary of proper names (Uriel, Meribbaal, &c.,) and in 
some very important city names, e. g., Jerusalem, the original 
form of which was Uru-shalem—the first name Prof. Clay tak- 
ing as the name of the Amorite deity, or the Amorite land; the 
second, the proper name of the city, just as we should speak of 
Aram-Damascus (or Pennsylvania-Bethlehem!)an explanation 
which Prof. Montgomery pronounces by all odds the most satis- 
factory yet advanced. 

Amurtu was the land of the “setting sun,” Ur (Amurru) be- 
ing the sun god, who could indifferently appear under one of 
those forms, or as Shemesh, the sun. The author goes further 
and carries the warfare into the enemy’s country by finding this 
element in Marduk, the great deity of the capital city Babylon, 
who under Hammurabi became the head of the pantheon, sup- 
planting Ellil, lord of lands. The first element in Marduk in 
Babylonian is Amur (Amur-uduk), bearing on the face of it its 
western origin. The deity is not known in the Hebrew of the 
early period, and with one exception it does not occur in the 
Tel-el-Amarna letters, the name being taken in them by words 
or idiograms which mean the sun-god. Moreover the whole 
body of early Babylonian legend is saturated with forms drawn 
from the name of this imported deity. One of the stock argu- 
ments of the Babylonian school has been the names of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs of Genesis, which they have been claiming 
were borrowed from the antediluvian mythological kings in the 
list handed down by Berosis. (See Driver’s Genesis, p. 78 ff). 
Genesis Berosis Babylonian Equivalent 
Adam Aloros Aruru 
Seth Alaporus Alap-uru 
Enoch Amelon Amel-uru 


Cainan Ammenon Ummanu 


(No such name found.) 
ahalale Amegalaru -Aruru 
Mahalalel Amegalarus Amil-Arur 


Jared Daonus 
Enosh Edoranchus En-me-dur-an-ki 


(Sumerian name.) 
Methuselah © Amemphsinus Amel-sin (?) 


Lamech Otiartes Ubar-tutu 
Noah Xisuthrus UT-napishtim 
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The view that has been generally held about these names is 
that “a learned priest secured these legends from the Babylon- 
ians while in exile; that he translated the names into Hebrew, 
and appropriated the list for the history of his race.” Not to 
speak of what this conclusion involves—that the Jews permitted 
an extensive influence to be exerted upon them by a polytheistic 
people who had robbed them of their liberty and heaped upon 
them untold indignities; that they adopted at this time as their 
antecedents these mythological kings of Babylonia who, Berosis 
tells us, ruled on an average, four hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand years; that they wrote in Old Hebrew when Aramaic was 
the lingua franca—the name of the chief deity of the Amorites, 
here written Oros and Aurus, figures in five of the ten names. 
The very names themselves seem to be of western origin; in 
fact, the first one, El-Or occurs as the name of an eminent deity 
in a recently discovered Zakir monument. 

The author’s study of the names and epitaphs of Assyrian and 
Babylonian deities is equally interesting. Ashur, the chief As- 
syrian god can be traced etymologically and geographically in 
the biblical tribe Asher and the Canaanite goddess Ashirta, the 
biblical Ashera. Essentially west-Semetic are Nebo, Dagan, 
and even the mythological Lachamu, which appears in the two 
Palestine Bethlehems. Almost all the sun deities of the east- 
ern Semites are connected with the west. Thus the god Ninib, 
as he has heretofore been known, who with the clearer light fur- 
nished by the author, is to be called En-Mashtu, is directly as- 
sociated with the mythical mountain of the setting sun, Mash, 
which the Babylonians placed in the west land. This word sug- 
gests Gilgamesh, the hero of the Babylonian epic, the last syllable 
of whose name connects him with that legend of western origin. 
This line of inquiry further suggests an interpretation of the 
city name Damascus, which has heretofore defied explanation. 
“Tt seems that Damascus must be Qui-Mash-qi,” says Prof. Clay, 
“which figures so prominently in the inscriptions of Gudea and 
Dungi. This city is usually considered to be in Arabia, but the 
scene of Dungi’s operations were chiefly in Amurru. In the 
absence of any proof that Ki or Qi is Semitic this would mean 
that the name of the city as known in cuneiform was or became 
the name of the city. In the inscription of Gudea KA-GATL- 
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AD-KI is the mountain of QJ-MASH, which is also called the 
mountain of copper. Perhaps the name means gate (KA-GAL) 
of copper (AD?) ; at least AD-HAL means copper. This idea of 
a gate reminds us of the gate of the setting sun in the Gilga- 
Mesh epic at the mountain Mashu; and also the passage, Zech. 
6:1, where it says the four chariots passed between two moun- 
tains of brass. Damascus is east of Hermon and southeast of 
an offshoot of the Anti-Lebanon, perhaps such a location where 
the idea of a gate of the setting sun, referred to in the Gilga- 
Mesh epic, would arise. It may be that the gate was formed by 
Mount Hermon and Mount Lebanon. But more important is 
the fact that there were copper mines east of the Lebanon range 
* * The city along side of Mash would probably be called 
‘City of Mash.’?” Then follows the technical argument in sup- 
port of the explanation. 

Dr. Clay throws new light upon every subject he touches. 
Take the creation story, of whose derivation from the Babylo- 
nian original Semitic scholars quite generally have been of one 
mind. “The priestly author that wrote the first chapter of 
Genesis,” says Delitzsch in his insinuating way, “took infinite 
pains to eliminate all mythological features from his story of 
the creation of the world. But since his story begins with the 
gloomy, watery chaos which bears precisely the same name as 
Tiamat, namely Tehom, * * it will be seen that there is a 
very close relationship between the biblical and the Babylonian 
story of the creation of the world.” That similarity between 
Tiamat and Tehom is the one philological connection between 
the two creation stories. But while this word occurs in the 
Babylonian only in this special name it is a common word in the 
biblical literature; hence the loan has been from the west east- 
wards, not vice versa. 

In the Flood Story, common to both bodies of tradition, there 
has been even more confidence of the dependence of the bibli- 
cal upon a Babylonian archetype. “It is quite clear,” says 
Rogers, “that the material of the Hebrew narrative goes back 
undoubtedly to the Babylonian original.” The proof for this 
is the flood story of the Gilgamesh series. It is admitted that 
the flood story of Genesis has features which are distinctively 
Palestinian, e. g., “Noah,” “the olive leaf,” “the ark.” These, 
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it is claimed, made their appearance after the story reached Pal- 
estine and was appropriated by the Hebrews. Dr. Clay calls 
attention to the fact that “Noah” is not a distinctively Pales- 
tinian, but a Babylonian name, while the pilot of the Baby- 
lonian ark bears a west Semitic name; the “olive leaf” is not 
simply typically Palestinian but typically Syrian; the hero of the 
Babylonian story was directed by a point connected with the 
mountain Mashu, which we have seen was probably the Leba- 
non range, while his ark lands in Armenia, nearer to Syria than 
to Babylonia. The so-called “clear case” is not so clear as has 
been claimed. 

Light is also thrown upon the Sabbath. The majority of As- 
syriologists have reached the conclusion that not only “the word 
Sabbath is Babylonian indeed,” (Rogers), but that “the Sab- 
bath rest was essentially of Babylonian origin” (Sayce). Dr. 
Clay shows that the word shabbatum means “appeasement (of 
the gods), expiation, penitential prayer,’ from a root which 
means “to conciliate.” But there is no evidence warranting 
Delitzsch’s assumption (Babel and Bibel), that there was a “ces- 
sation of work, keeping holiday,” or that there was rest from 
human labor. “ This UD-HUL-GAL, or ‘evil day,’ ” says Clay, 
“observed not every seven days, but according to the lunar 
month, was not a rest day for the people. * * There were 
some superstitious requirements made of the king on that day, 
but not of the common people. The investigations of Johns (of 
Cambridge) show that in the Assyrian period (720-606 B. C.). 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth days do. 
not show any marked absence from business transactions. The 
nineteenth day, however, does. * * It seems to have been a 
kind of holiday.” His summing up of the case is as follows: 
“The Sabbath as a day of rest, observed every seven days, has 
not been found in Babylonian literature. While the hemerology 
of the late Assyrian period has preserved a knowledge of a regu- 
lation involving the king and his officials on the 7th, the 14th, 
the 21st, the 28th, and the 19th days of two months? in the 
year, which days were regarded as ‘evil days’ and were to be ob- 
served according to certain restrictions in order to appease the 
gods, it cannot even be justifiably assumed at the present time 


1 Italics ours. 
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(except perhaps for the 19th day) that there was any cessation 
from business of any kind or that there was a rest day for the 
people.” 

But this must suffice to show the method and the scope of the 
book. What will be its effects? That of course is purely con- 
jectural. Prof. Clay’s thesis is revolutionary—it calls for reck- 
oning not only from the Pan-Babylonists but also from the cur- 
rent understanding of ancient Semitic history—and it will prob- 
ably be hotly contested. It is admitted by all reviewers that 
Prof. Clay has not failed in furnishing a tremenduous appa- 
ratus of detailed and cumulative proof. It is the opinion of 
those scholars whose reviews have been accessible that many of 
the conclusions will stand. “He argues and proves,” says Dr. 
William Haves Ward, “that western influences and western 
gods came with western conquests into Babylonia.” As yet the 
thesis lacks the proof which only archaeology can furnish, but 
the work of archaeology is yet to be done in Syria, whereas the 
objection of the entire absence of biblical classical names from 
the cuneiform literature belonging to the patriarchial age has 
been met by the discovery by Ungnad of the name of Abraham 
written in three different ways in the tablets from Tell-Deilam 
(i. e., Dilbat), about twenty miles south of Babylon, which are 
now in the Berlin Museum. West Semitic names abound in 
Babylonian tablets of the time, furnishing proof of a greater 
antiquity than has usually been accorded them. Whether Dr. 
Clay has established that the ancestral home of Abraham was 
the Chaldean town near the city of Sippar bearing the west Se- 
mitic name of Ur, known in the time of the first Babylonian 
dynasty but afterwards lost from view, or not, he has, in the 
opinion of his associates, destroyed the identity of Ur with Mug- 
hayyer in Southern Babylonia, which has been accepted since 
Rawlinson. 

A fresh bit of corroborative evidence has come to light in the 
discovery of the remains of an old temple to the gods Anu-Adad 
near the ancient city of Assur, in Assyria, by the German Ori- 
ental Society. Anu is the ancient native solar deity, while 
Adad is the Aramaic (Amurru) storm-god, also a solar deity. 
The temple differs in marked particulars from the conventional 
Babylonian temples, and dates back to 2,000 B. C. Its type is 
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distinctively Phoenician, and it is thought by Andrea to furnish 
the pattern of Solomon’s temple. A similar temple-plan was 
discovered at Khorsabad (Ninevah). These ruins point 
strongly to western influence at a very early period. It may yet 
be that when the mountains of Syria reveal their secrets devout 
Bible readers will be confirmed in their belief that their souls 
have refreshed themselves at an original fountain and not been 
drinking a muddy Babylonian river. 
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The temple of Anu-Adad had a tower (ziggurat), and it is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that the Babylonian zig- 
gurat is itself a witness to western influence. ‘The Bible writer 
tells us (Gen. xi, 2) of the movements of the Semites from the 
west. “As they journeyed east they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar.” Here these mountaineers used “brick instead of 
stone,” to which they had been accustomed in their native land, 
and “bitumen” instead of “mortar.” These mountain dwellers, 
when they came to build their temples, beside the temple proper, 
in which the worshippers assembled, attached to each a tower of 
from three to seven stories, provided either with a sloping as- 
cent leading around each story like a winding mountain road, 
or having a staircase from one story to the next. “The main 
purpose served by these towers,” says Jastrow, was “to erect 
something that would be impressive by its height, pointing in 
the direction of being imitators of mountain peaks. * * The 
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idea of erecting a sacred edifice in imitation of a mountain must 
have been introduced by some group which, before settling in 
the flat Euphrates Valley (which is absolutely devoid of hills, 
and where not even a stone is found to serve as building ma- 
terial), must have lived in a mountainous country.” 

Altogether this volume is to be welcomed as a refreshing dis- 
turber of a very confident theory of ancient history, making it 
necessary to rewrite some of the chapters which were counted 
closed, compelliag historians to recognize the originality of Is- 
rael instead of reducing it to a mere purveyor of borrowed no- 
tions. The Babylonian theory leaves the book of Genesis a 
greater historical mystery than is warranted by a frank reading 
of its annals. We are encouraged in differing radically from 
those who, like Prof. Rogers, say “that the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis in their present form, as also in the original docu- 
ments into which modern critical research has traced their ori- 
gin, bear eloquent witness to Babylonia as the old home of the: 
Hebrew people, and of their collection of sacred stories.” The 
tide of Pan-Babylonism is receding. Already some of its fore- 
most advocates are revising their claims. This book will hasten 
the revision and it is not unlikely that when the strand is once 
more shining white beneath our feet we shall see that our au- 
thor wes the doughty Canute who said: 


“Thus far shalt thou come but no farther 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Current Theological Thought. 


ARTICLE XI. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


The language of the New Testament is always an interesting 
topic. Dr. Super’s article in the present number of the Quar- 
TERLY bears witness to this. In the January number of The 
Princeton Theological Review, Professor Angus of Hartford, 
treats the subject quite exhaustively. He holds that the expres- 
sion “New Testament Greek” while a convenient and practical 
designation, is unscientific and misleading if the impression be 
made that it is Greek unlike that which was current. “The. 
Koine, the Language of the New Testament,” was practically 
the vernacular Greek of the period when the New Testament was 
written. This was the language of commerce and intercourse. 
throughout the Roman Empire. This Hellenistic Greek lent 
itself admirably to become the vehicle of Christianity both be- 
cause of its universality and its facility of expression. Provi- 
dentially artistic and polished Attic Greek was passed by and the 
common, spoken language was chosen to become the medium of 
profound truth and the means of reaching the vast multitudes 
in the empire. 


The Harvard Theological Review for January prints Dr. A. 
C. McGiffert’s lecture on the Dudleian foundation, delivered at 
Harvard last May. Judge Dudley endowed a lectureship in 
1750, the purpose of which is “The Detecting and Convicting- 
and Exposing the Idolatry of the Romish Church,” &. The 
lecturer treats his subject historically and not polemically. His. 
theme is “Modernism and Catholicism.” He shows that the so- 
called modernist movement is a very complicated phenomenon, 
which cannot be embraced within the compass of a single form- 
ula or a single philosophy. Roman modernism and Protestant 
liberalism are both the outgrowth of the same general situation ; 
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both endeavor to adjust theology to the modern world. “What 
has long been happening in Protestantism has now begun to 
happen to Catholicism.” Yet the Catholic modernist is by no 
means a Protestant. He feels that the Catholic Church is yet 
the true Church and that his mission is within that fold. The 
gist of modernism may be detected in the attitude of its advo- 
cates on Biblical and historical criticism. In this field some are 
quite as radical as the most radical Protestants. ‘The modern- 
ists are opposed to the position of the traditionalists in the realm 
of theology and religion. God is thought of as immanent in 
man and in the world and is to be apprehended through experi- 
ence rather than through a fixed revelation. Dogmas are valu- 
able only as far as they bear practically on moral and religious 
life. The Kantian philosophy is dominant. Fichte, Ritschl 
and pragmatists in general are influential. Most of the modern- 
ists emphasize the social element in religion and all are opposed 
to absolutism in religion and consequently to ultramontanism. 

Father Tyrrell, recently deceased, denounced the amazing as- 
sumptions of the pope over against the rights of the bishops, 
whom he considers as of the same rank. The pope is only pri- 
mus inter pares. Moreover, even the bishops derive their au- 
thority from the people as a whole. Departure from this fun- 
damental Christian principle may be traced to the fathers of the 
second century, who first began to locate authority in the bishops 
rather than in the whole Church. The repudiation of Romish 
authority is Protestantism, pure and simple. It was exactly the 
position of Luther. But why does the modernist not become a 
Protestant? “He remains a Catholic because Catholicism means 
to him collectivity over against individualism, unity over against 
the atomistic.” He also dislikes Protestantism because of its 
teaching that absolute authority must be sought in the inspired 
Bible. Moreover, he regards Protestantism as being “unhis- 
torical,” that is schismatic and not connected organically with 
the Church of the early ages. Then too, Protestantism is too 
divisive, and has no great single ideal of the Knigdom of God 
on earth. The Catholic Church on the contrary is a unit, and as 
a power for the realization of the Kingdom “incomparably su- 
perior to any or all of the Protestant sects.” 

Dr. Carus, the editor of The Monist, pays his respects, in the 
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January number, to Professor James and Pragmatism as fol- 
lows: The difficulty of understanding pragmatism is greatly 
increased to outsiders, to intellectualists as they are called, to 
rationalists, to monists, and to the whole crowd of anti-pragma- 
tists by the brilliant dicta of Professor James, who in his zeal 
sometimes makes statements which he does not mean and which 
he offers only as an olive branch to please antagonists or to gain 
their good will. 


The January number of The Review and Expositor is made up 
of the interesting addresses delivered last September at the 
Jubilee Celebration of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky. Among these addresses that of Dr. Au- 
gustus H. Strong of Rochester, on “The Present Outlook in 
Theology,” is perhaps the most interesting to the Church at 
large. He professes his willingness to accept gratefully “all 
that Higher Criticism can prove with regard to the origin and 
development of Scripture and all that modern science can prove 
with regard to the origin and development of man, believing 
that this evolution is a theistic evolution, with Christ as its agent 
and goal.” He protests, however, against the perversion of the 
theory of evolution by those who would deduce from it the idea 
that all things are in a state of perpetual change or flux, includ- 
ing even Him whom the Scriptures declare to be without varia- 
tion or shadow of turning. He is convinced that this mistaken 
evolutionism, which is a menace to Christian theology, is bad 
metaphysics, bad ethics and bad theology. It is bad metaphys- 
ics because it starts out from physical nature with its constant 
changes or “becoming” instead of from the soul of man with its 
abiding personal identity. Viewed thus the universe is seen to 
have back of it the presence and power of the unchangeable 
one.—“This philosophy of becoming is bad ethics, as well as bad 
metaphysics. It gives us the ethics of Pragmatism” which 
teaches that truth and right are simply what works well. “Con- 
science is only ripened expediency and altruism is only 
egoism perfected.” But this leaves us without any stan- 
dard of right or of truth. “It is an outgrowth of the 
sensational philosophy, which holds that as the world consists 
of sensations, so the soul consists of states of consciousness— 
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thoughts without a thinker, psychology without a soul, a string 
of beads without any string—This philosophy of becoming is 
also bad theology. There is no finality; God is evanescent; the 
Bible shows the gropings of the human spirit after an ever-fly- 
ing goal. Christ and Christianity are as temporary as was 
Judaism. “God’s reaching down to man in incarnation and 
atonement gives place to man’s vain reaching upward to an im- 
personal and unknown spirit of the universe, that ever eludes 
his grasp and yet ever lures him on.” ‘This theory destroys the 
immutable Christ and all hope of immortality. 


The death of Father Tyrrell, the leading Catholic Modernist 
in England, called forth in the Hibbert Journal several lauda- 
tions of his character and a notice of his Christianity at the 
Cross-Roads. A pervert like Cardinal Newman, Tyrrell strongly 
reminds one of him in his ardor and in the courage and beauty 
of his language. His swan-song dispels all hope of reconcilia- 
tion with Protestantism, with which he manifests no sympathy. 
The Roman Church still remains for him the true Church, 
especially when once willing to accept the results of criticism. 
“Father Tyrrell presents us with a sad and saddening picture of 
the Founder of Christianity—a picture which will give great 
pain to nearly all Christian readers. Happily it is easy to prove 
that, as a matter of history, it is radically untrue.” Neither 
Protestantism nor Catholicism has a place for the Modernist of 
the Tyrrell type. He can not long maintain it nor found an- 
other sect. He will crop out here and there to utter his brief 
word and then pass away. 

In the January number of the Hibbert Journal Dr. Edward 


Kénig of Bonn, argues that faith and knowledge are not enemies 
but friends, each supplementing the work of the other. In their 
ever-living and mutual co-operation the human spirit will alone 
find true satisfaction and the human heart perfect harmony. 
He says, “I, for one, belong to those who dispute the criticism 
that faith often refers to uncertain elements of tradition, and 
can, on that account, be looked upon as a drink from a dark 
stream. Has a believer, I would ask, not the right to retrace 
the current of tradition back to its fountain-head? Nay, is it 
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not even his bounden duty so to do? Faith in its fulfillment 
must drive us back to the direct assurances of the prophets, who 
in those speeches of theirs which are admittedly genuine com- 
front us as man to man. * * * So again faith must drive 
us back to the testimony of Jesus Christ. * * Now when 
faith is thus forced upwards to its original fountain-heads, we 
can well afford to ignore the abuse heaped upon it.” 

Knowledge is not a whit better grounded than faith, if as well. 
Its sphere often passes over into the region of hazardous gener- 
alizing or dreamlike surmise. 


President Faunce of Brown University in the January Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, discusses “The Religious Function of 
Public Worship.” He deplores the apparent decay of attend- 
ance at Church. He declares that a disinclination to assemble 
for public worship exists not only dmong the irreligious but also 
among the devout. “The paradoxical situation of the Church 
to-day is that never before was there so deep a sense of moral 
values as now, never so great a desire for collective action, and 
yet, never before so little inclination to join in expressing col- 
lective values in the ordered acts of public worship:” Yet deep 
in human nature lies the necessity: for congregational worship 
and only in union do we achieve highest vision and victory. 
These great possibilities are rarely realized because of certain 
faults in the form of worship. Of these the most common to- 
day are crudity and fragmentariness. Crudity pertains to a 
lack of proper expression in the reading of the Scriptures, a mis- 
conception and abuse of prayer often addressed to men rather 
than to God, “the performance of the choir” with its “imperti- 
nent” music, and lack of reverence in the administration of the 
Sacraments, especially the introduction of the separatistic in- 
dividual cup. All these things offend’ refined and sensitive 
souls. This arraignment, we believe, does not pertain to our 
Lutheran Churches. Fragmentariness, however, our author de- 
clares to be a greater offense than crudity. Worship must ap- 
peal to the whole man—intellect, emotions, and will. Puritan- 
ism addressed the intellect alone. It recognized only one way 
of approach to the city of Mansoul. New England to-day with 
half of its modern population of the Latin race, is in a state of 
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bewilderment. ‘The service of the meeting-house is quite unin- 
telligible to these people of foreign birth whose hearts long “for 
fervor and color and symbol and pageant.” “The position of 
the Puritan and the Quakers is a reform against nature.” “There 
are three essential qualities in all worship—sincerity, a close re- 
lation of the ritual to the life which is to follow, and a vivid 
sense of the presence of the infinite.’ The Church must ap- 
proach men in every possible legitimate way. It should en- 
courage architecture, painting, and sculpture as servants of the 
religious feeling. It should utilize the universal literature. It 
should welcome scientific research. It should avail itself of all 
religious symbols, as often succeeding where other language fails. 


Il. IN GERMAN, 
BY PROFESSOR ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, A.M., B.D. 


Apart from the excellent work on Zahn’s Commentary little 
effort is being applied at present to the scientific detailed exe- 
gesis of the New Testament. There seems to be a growing ten- 
dency for scholarship to leave the Bible for the time being and 
to devote itself to the investigation of other religious systems in 
the hope of returning sometime to a better understanding of the 
religion of the Bible itself. At any rate this tendency is de- 
cided and unmistakable among the younger generation of theo- 
logians today. In order to bring themselves into prominence 
and to gain a place among New Testament scholars, they almost 
without exception deem it necessary to make some contribution 
obtained on the territory of comparative religions. Such has 
been the influence of the historico-religious school of theology. 
And almost impossible are the demands which this school 
in some of her representatives, (e. g., Paul Fiebig, Die Aufgaben 
der neutestamentlichen Forchung in der Gegenwart, 1909), 
makes of the New Testament exegete. He must of course be an 
expert orientalist in the broadest sense of the word. ‘Then too, 
he ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the religious history 
of the period from 300 B. C. to 300 A. D., not only of Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, but also of Baby- 
lonia, Syria, Persia, and if possible of India. The inherent 
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dangers, therefore, of this method are two: on the one hand a 
vain delusive specialism, on the other a hasty superficial di- 
lettantism, a broad shallowness in which one may jump to con- 
clusions without much personal danger. Not a few of the posi- 
tive theologians (e. g., A. Jeremias, Babylonisches im Neuen 
Testament), while rejecting the epistemological presuppositions 
of the religio-historical school and without abandoning the tra- 
ditional method of penetrative historico-philogical interpre- 
tation of the Bible, nevertheless manifest a willingness to em- 
ploy the method of comparative religions to a certain extent in 
New ‘Testament hermeneutics, but never in application to the 
interpretation of Christ’s person. ‘The beginnings and essence 
of New Testament Christology, they maintain, can never be ex- 
plained as elementarily existent in pre-Christian and extra-Bib- 
lical religions. The effect of this method—once it has become 
older and more mature and has been seasoned and tempered and 
reduced to its proper proportions—will inevitably be wholesome, 
for it will serve to bring out into bold relief and establish on a 
firmer basis than ever the absoluteness of the religion of the New 
Testament. Meanwhile many are the pamphlets, essays, and 
magazine articles that are filled with this discussion of the meth- 
ods and principles of New Testament interpretation. 

With reference to the literary character of the New Testa- 
ment writings Heinrici of Leipzig has spoken an interesting 
word in Der literarische Character der neutestamentlichen 
Schriften. While Deissmann has for some time over-empha- 
sized the humble social station of the primitive Christians and 
the purely personal and occasional character of Paul’s letters as 
the key to the understanding of the New Testament writings, 
(vide Licht vom Osten, second edition 1909), Heinrici finds 
these writings thoroughly unique and utterly inexplicable from 
the outward circumstances attending their origin; and while 
Johannes Weiss has placed undue accent upon the oratoricat 
training and the rhetorically finished style of the Apostle Paut 
(Die Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft der Gegen- 
wart, et al.), Heinrici bases the uniqueness and potency of his 
epistles upon quite different grounds. His conclusion in the 
whole matter is this: “The investigation of the literary forms 
of the New Testament writings has led to results not altogether 
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uniform. Acts shows the closest relation to hellenistic litera- 
ture, the Apocalpse to late-Jewish. Second, Peter and Jude 
represent undercurrents containing both hellenistic and late- 
Jewish elements. James’ epistle shows dependence both upon 
the hellenistic diatribe and upon Old Testament and evangelical 
wisdom. But the peculiar scriptural type presented by the Gos- 
pels and the apostolic letters grew out of the new needs of the 
Church while it was in the process of formation. When we con- 
sider the general character of all the writings we observe great 
stylistic dependence and very many points of contact with con- 
temporaneous literary efforts, but the manner in which they are 
employed and made efficacious renders unmistakable their abso- 
lute uniqueness and brings out into bold relief the new spirit of 
primitive Christian literature. * * * The investigation of 
the literary character of the New Testament writings has led 
throughout to the conclusion that the unique circumstances at- 
tending the origin of Christianity called into being a unique 
literary type. * * The character of the New Testament writ- 
ings demands that they be judged not by an aesthetic but by re- 
ligious standards.” This new utterance of Heinrici’s, it is to 
be hoped, will serve to check somewhat the present undue ten- 
dency to explain the literature of the New Testament as the 
mere natural product of various contemporaneous conditions. 
The form of New Testament literature can of course only be 
fully understood and appreciated in the light of its connection 
with judaistic and hellenistic culture, but these purely historical 
connections can by no means account for the uniquely dynamic 
character and the permanent efficacy of the writings or for the 
origin of Christianity. 

Closely related to this question concerning the literary char- 
acter of the New Testament writings but quite distinct from it 
because more general is the question concerning the relation of 
hellenistic-roman culture to Judaism and Christianity. On this 
subject Wendland has recently attracted wide notice by his “Die 
hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in thren Beziehungen zum Juden- 
tum und Christentum,’ which appears as one volume of the 
New Testament Commentary edited by Lietzmann. This com- 
mentary, be it remarked in passing, will probably be ranked with 
second-class commentaries such as the moderately critical Meyer 
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and the thoroughly modern present-day Bible by J. Weiss and 
others, for while utilizing the many results of the giant strides 
of recent philogy and bringing many a ray of light from the in- 
scriptions and papyri, and opening many a vista into the Church 
Fathers and the Koine, the Lietzmann commentary is neverthe- 
less too often lost in details of philological and archeological 
problems utterly neglecting important questions of intreduction, 
and so cannot fulfill the same function as the highly critical 
commentary edited by Holtzmann or the thoroughly positive 
work by Zahn. But Wendland’s volume is especially worthy of 
notice because of its thoroughness and because it deals with a 
subject which has long been of general interest. We may quote 
his conclusion: “Christ’s preaching bears no relation to hellen- 
ism. The problems and thoughts of the spiritual culture ob- 
taining in the Graeco-Roman world did not enter his field of 
vision. * * * Moreover, Graeco-Roman civilization is for- 
eign to primitive Christianity. Christianity and world-culture 
are quantities which primarily bear no inner relation to each 
other. This is the reason for the unavoidable impression that 
the Gospel is a closed unity with immediate natural power and 
abiding freshness and with an utter disregard of all other claims. 
True, a striking resemblance may often be observed not only in 
individual sentences but often also in the general tenor and tem- 
perament, between the proclamation of Jesus and the thought- 
world of Graeco-Roman religion and philosophy. But these 
similarities dare never be regarded as deriviations or marks of 
dependence. Even where individual utterances resemble each 
other we must distinguish the final motives and the ultimate 
principles which brought them forth. The type of piety which 
Jesus taught men both by precept and by life denotes the most 
complete simplification of religion and its application to the 
most profound depths of the inner life and just there lies the 
new and incomparable in Christianity. It makes the question 
concerning the salvation of the soul the all-important issue be- 
side which all other interests and cares sink into comparative 
insignificance. Christianity gives mankind a decided course 
not towards the world but toward God.” Thus the tendency of 
current opinion seems to be to revert from the view once spread 
broadcast through Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte to deny any deri- 
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vation of intrinsic Christian content from hellenistic philosophy 
and to assert in firm accents the absolute independence of the 
Christian system, 

Fromamong most recent literatureconcerning Luther (vide Lu- 
THERAN QUARTERLY, Vol. XXXIX, p. 241), we mention Wil- 
helm Walther’s “Die christliche Sittlichkeit nach Luther.”. This 
Rostock historian has repeatedly shown an unsurpassed under- 
standing of Luther and a rare talent for reducing to order and 
system what many would regard as hopeless chaos. And here 
again, in examining into the method of Luther’s ethics Walther 
has ranged into a complete well-rounded unity the most varied 
statements, both of explicit and of implicit bearing upon the sub- 
ject. That he has been eminently successful is admitted. More 
careful investigations and a more detailed and appreciative un- 
derstanding of Luther seems to disentangle the alleged irrecon- 
cilable contradictions and to reveal at every turn that there was 
indeed a deep-seated consistency in his utterances, a method in 
his thought which makes him in some sense at least a theologian 
and a systematician, assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. 
So here Luther’s own words under skillful interpretation pre- 
sent us with a complete system of ethics. To summarize its 
contents: The essence of morality consists in love as the will of 
God. The source of true morality is faith, and as such faith has 
a double significance in that it not only impels to a proper state 
of morality but also qualifies for it. With reference to the prac- 
tical morality of the faithful and the relation of the moral and 
non-moral in the life of the believer, the conclusion is that the 
law is relatively valid even for Christians. Morality is a neces- 
sary consequence of faith and while it cannot always be taken as 
infallibly denoting the presence of faith, nevertheless is not 
without its influence upon the growth of faith. This book of 
Walther’s, supplemented by Thieme’s “Die sittliche Triebkraft 
des Glaubens,” affords a thorough understanding of Luther’s 
ethics. 

With reference to the inner development leading to Luther’s 
reformatory activity, a weighty factor has long been recognized 
in the medieval German mysticism of Eckart, Tauler and others, 
especially in their profound conception of God and the determin- 
istic complexion of their religious ideas (vide e. g., Hunzinger, 
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Luther und die deutsche Mystik im Jahre 1516, N. K. Ztsft, 
1908). ‘That a second and perhaps even stronger influence is 
to be found in Luther’s study of Paul’s letter to the Romans was 
strongly supposed and is now established in detail. For Johan- 
nes Ficker of Strassburg, has finally published in a book of over 
six hundred octavo pages Luther’s lectures on Romans, delivered 
in 1515 and 1516. This enables us to supplement the essenti- 
ally correct portrayal in the last edition of Loof’s Dogmenges- 
chichte. No other book of the New Testament exerted such an 
influence on the Reformation as did Romans. And it is most 
satisfying now to be able to follow here the development of Lu-- 
ther’s views on the central questions of faith, especially in that 
great critical period of his life (1515-1516), when partially un- 
der the influence of the medieval German mysticism he had be- 
gun to throw off the power of neo-platonic and semi-pelagian 
influences and was reverting to pure and unmodified Paulinism. 
This new source of knowledge concerning Luther’s earliest views 
will be of inestimable value in our full understanding of the great 
reformer. 

One more work in historical theology calls for notice at this 
place as constituting a factor in current theological thought in 
Germany. And that is Otto Ritschl’s “Dogmengeschichte des 
Protestantismus.” The question is raised concerning the justi- 
fication of this title. The great change in the methods of his- 
torical investigation and the keenness of present-day theological 
analysis and synthesis have undoubtedly made necessary a com- 
plete reconstruction of the worthy works of Gass, J. A. Dorner, 
and G. Frank. But should not the new presentation continue to 
be a history of Protestant theology or of Protestant dogmatics? 
Can we with propriety speak of a history of doctrines within 
the Protestant Church? Seeberg, Loofs, and Harnack, all close 
their histories with the end of the Reformation period. What 
they have accomplished for the Church Catholic, Ritschl would 
accomplish for Protestantism. That he can do this and yet re- 
gard his work as a continuation of the histories of dogma is to 
be explained from his peculiar concept of dogma itself. In the 
work of Harnack as well as in those of Loofs and Seeberg, dogma 
is constituted such by the official ecclesiastical sanction. But 
Harnack rejects the authority of the Church and consequently 
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the validity of her degmas. Accordingly he traces the history 
of dogma to the Protestant emancipation from ecclesiastical au- 
thority and stops there. Within Protestantism there can be no 
dogma. Loofs and Seeberg, on the other hand, with practically 
the same concept of dogma as Harnack, nevertheless recognize 
the present validity of catholic dogmas and the possibility of 
further dogmas within the Protestant Church. They close their 
presentations however, with the Formula of Concord and the 
Helvetian Concensus as the last dogmas actually realized. What 
has since been achieved with reference to Christian doctrine be- 
longs to a history of theology. Now Ritschl includes in the term 
dogma “any religious and theological views of Christian theolo- 
gians including all ages and all tendencies.” This is of course 
too broad a conception and especially does it miss the normative 
element which dogma must embody. But it is the conception 
that Ritschl has in mind when he undertakes to present the his- 
tery of Protestant dogma. His work will really be on a line 
with those works which have hitherto been known as histories of 
Protestant theology. 

This work is planned for three volumes. Only the first has 
appeared. The plan is not merely to recount the changes or 
describe the various dogmatic systems of Protestant theology, 
but to trace the development of theological thought to its causes 
and consequences and to explain the resultant doctrines as the 
product of the interaction among various heterogeneous princi- 
ples inherent in Protestantism. Rejecting the time-honored dis- 
tinction of formal and material principles as inapplicable and 
insufficient to explain the course of all Protestant thought, 
Ritsch] discovers to the reader four regulative and constitutive 
motives (Instanzen) whose various inter-relations he regards as 
sufficient tu account for the changes in Protestant theology. Two 
of these factors are realistic: the normity of Scripture and dog- 
matic tradition; and two are idealistic: the central significance 
of fides salvica and the human reason. The first two elements 
are constitutive for the history given in this first volume (1. 
Band. Prolegomena. Biblizismus und Traditionalismus.) ex- 
tending to the year 1600. In the first part of the volume it is 
shown how Lutheranism and Calvinism both arrived at the doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration though starting from different pre- 
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suppositions. The Reformed Church received the doctrine at 
once from her founder ; it is explicitly included in the stern logic: 
of Calvin himself. But with reference to the Lutheran concep- 
tion of the Scriptures as norm for doctrine it is shown how the. 
principle was more freely conceived by Luther and Melanchthon 
not as purely formal but as only materially regulative, and then 
under the influence of the polemics against anabaptistic fanati- 
cism and the Catholic reaction was gradually narrowed by Fla- 
cius and Chemnitz, and finally through Johann Gerhard as- 
sumed the form of absolute verbal inspiration. The second part 
of the volume shows how the practical demands of doctrinal and: 
ecclesiastical unity in Lutheran territories led Melanchthon to. 
evolve a dogmatic traditionalism. This however had to give way 
before Lutheran orthodoxy as expressed in the Formula of Con-. 
cord and the result was a complete victory for the biblicistie- 
principle as conceived after Luther and Melanchthon had passed! 
away. In this connection it is also shown that the Reformed 
theology of the sixteenth century is not without traces and germs 
of a traditionalism related to Melanchthon’s. 

The second volume is to trace the seventeenth century reaction 
against the doctrine of verbal inspiration and the restitution of 
the doctrine of justification by faith. The third volume will 
show the development of rationalism in the old Protestant dog- 
matics and thus point out the transition to Schliermacher and 
the nineteenth century. The objectivity with which the son of 
Albrecht Ritsch] here writes, his thorough acquaintance with the 
sources, his fine appreciation of Luther, and his sound historical 
judgment have won-him many high commendations for his work. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 





Review of Recent Literature. 


ARTICLE XII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Post-Apostolic Age and Current Religious Problems. By 
Junius B. Remensnyder, D.D., LL.D., author of “Heaven- 
ward,” “Doom Eternal,” etc., etc. . Cloth. . Pp. x, 333. Price 
$1.25 net. 
“The aim of this volume,” as stated in the Preface, “is to 

show that the Christian faith, though varying in adaptation to 
the changing conditions of men and society, has ever preserved 
its essential identity. It has been, is, and will be, one. It has 
never cut from beneath it the foundations of antiquity and his- 
tory. Its vital doctrines are generically the same to-day as they 
were interpreted by the generation in closest touch with its 
origin, and as they have been held these centuries.” 

The author has abundantly vindicated his contention that the 
Protestant Christianity of to-day is the Christianity of the Post- 
Apostolic Age. From the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
who were partly contemporaneous with the apostles or immedi- 
ately succeeded them, Dr. Remensnyder has culled a very inter- 
esting array of quotations giving their views on God and Christ 
and the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity. It appears 
from these that there is no essential difference between the views 
of these saintly men of that early day and modern orthodox be- 
lief. The volume thus becomes a strong apologetic confirming 
faith in the historicity and verity of Christianity. It strength- 
ens our confidence that a religion that has withstood the shock 
of attack for these nineteen centuries will not succumb to. any 
assaults. 

The author covers a very wide range of thought in his discus- 
sions. Every vital phase of modern religious problems is touched 
—inspiration, naturalism, modernism, hierarchism, socialism, 
the “new theology” and the future state. 

The style of presentation is attractive. The language is plain; 
the thought is clear. An earnest Christian spirit permeates the 
book. Its perusal will enlighten the reader and strengthen his 
faith. It will bring him into touch with the great vital prob- 
lems which are agitating the religious world. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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Lutheran Teacher-Training Series for the Sunday School. Book 
One. The Book and the Message. Pp. 158. Price, in paper 
binding, 35 cts. net, postpaid; in cloth, 50 cts, net postpaid. 
By the dozen, $3.50 net, and $5.00 net, respectively, carriage 
prepaid. 


This is the first of a series of four dozen handbooks for the use 
of Sunday School Teacher-Training Classes, now being prepared 
and published “under the direction of the Sunday School Litera- 
ture Committee of the Board of the Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety.” 

There are many excellent handbooks of this general character 
now on the market, but none of them were prepared with a 
special view to the needs of teachers in our Lutheran Sunday 
Schools. As our Church has always laid special stress on the 
care and training of children and youth, and has some distinc- 
tive views on the relation of the children to the Church, it seems 
eminently desirable that we should have such a series as this for 
the use of our pastors and teachers. 

Three other books are to follow this one, on The Pupil and the 
Teacher,The School and the Church, and The Lutheran Church 
and Child-Nurture. If they are as carefully prepared as this 
first volume, the series as a whole will be of very great value to 
our Sunday School teachers and to the entire Church. 

This volume is in two parts. Part One deals with The Book, 
and was prepared by Rev. Herbert Alleman, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia. It is intended to be a kind of “General Introduction to 
the Bible,’ and has twenty-three chapters dealing with such 
subjects as “The Book as We Know It;” “The Canon;” “In- 
spiration ;” “The Pentateuch ;” “Patriarchial History,” &c. 

Part Two is the work of Rev. W. H. Dunbar, D.D., of Balti- 
more, Md. Its special title is The Message. It has twelve 
chapters on “The Bible a Divine Revelation,” “God,” “Sin,” 
“The Law and the Gospel,” “The New Life,” &c. 

The discussions are of necessity brief, but they are clear and as 
thorough as could be expected in such a handbook. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a series of “Questions” for review purposes, 
and in the second part also by “Topics for Class Papers,” an ex- 
cellent feature. 

Any person who will use this volume with any degree of care 
and faithfulness will, we are sure, gain a much clearer concep- 
tion of both The Book and The Message of the book than is pos- 
sessed by the ordinary Sunday School teacher, and will be pre- 
pared to do correspondingly better work. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICATION BOARD. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Voice Training for Speakers. Objective and Subjective Voice. 

By Charles Christian Morhart. Pp. 193. 

The author of this excellent manual is a Missouri (English) 
Lutheran pastor in Cleveland, Ohio. The book, however, has no 
special reference to preaching nor to the training of the voice 
for pulpit work. For this very reason it may be all the more 
helpful to ministers. 

The basis of the author’s distinction between the “Objective 
Voice” and the “Subjective Voice,” is made plain in the follow- 
ing extract from the second part: 

“The objective voice is intellectual, the subjective voice is 
emotional. The objective voice holds an audience especially by 
the power of the eye, and the use of the various arts of speech; 
the subjective voice uses the emotions to arouse an audience to 
the highest pitch of emotional thought and feeling. Objective 
work reveals the mind; subjective work reveals the soul and 
colors all words and actions with magnetic nerve power. 

“The whole art of expression is built on words and actions. 
Objective work is nine-tenths words and one-tenth action; sub- 
jective work is one-tenth words and nine-tenths life and action.” 

The discussions in both parts are full, clear and remarkably 
suggestive. Any public speaker who will carefully follow the 
directions given for breathing, voice building, the development 
of strength and flexibility of voice, &c., will certainly receive 
great benefit. We would especially commend this volume to the 
study and use of ministers who may be conscious of defects in 
delivery, or desirous of improving, and yet may not find it prac- 
ticable to take a course of voice training under a regular teacher. 
We do not recall any other handbook which will so readily lend 
itself to such a private use or promise so much help. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Portraits of Jesus. By William Dollman. Cloth. Pp. 227. 

The Great Teacher was fond of presenting spiritual truths as 
pictures, drawn in the attractive colors of nature and the fa- 
miliar tones of every-day life. His own divine-human person- 
ality also, beyond our comprehension in its fulness, He brought 
as near as possible to our understanding by means of frequent 
comparisons, which the author of this little book aptly regards 
as outline sketches of the divine likeness by the Master himself. 
He is “Physician,” “Bridegroom,” “Judge,” “Servant,” “Shep- 
herd,” “King,” “Bread,” “Water,” “Way,” Truth,” “Life,” 
“Vine,” ete. These outline sketches the author “has tried rever- 
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ently to fill in with the available material,” and has succeeded in 
presenting a series of portraits, beautiful, attractive, and true to 
the life. The various studies have been carefully worked out. 
They will afford interesting and helpful reading, and must bring 
the thoughtful reader into a better acquaintance with Him whom 
to know aright is life everlasting. 


HENRY ANSTADT. 


Socialism: A Review of Modern Economic Movements with 
Special Reference to Socialism and its Antagonism to Christi- 
anity. By Rev. C. C. Morhart, of Cleveland, Ohio. Pp. 30. 
Price 10 cts per copy; 80 cts. per dozen or $7.00 per hundred. 
This paper was read before the Lake Erie Conference of the 

Missouri Lutheran Synod, and has been published by request of 

the Conference. It gives evidence of wide familiarity with the 

subject and careful preparation. The standpoint of the writer 
is indicated by the following paragraph: 

“The survey of economic history leads to three conclusions: 
first, that socialists, e. g., Karl Marx in the Socialist Manifesto 
of 1848, distort the facts of economic history to support social- 
istie theories; second, that socialism is a problematical solution 
of social problems; and finally, that there is no simple, easily 
applied formula which will cure social evils.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. NEW YORK. 


The Ethic of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels. By the: 
Rev. James Stalker, M.A., D.D. Pp. 403. Price $1.75 net. 
Professor Stalker informs his readers, in the Preface, that 

this volume is one of a Trilogy. The first volume of this Tril- 

ogy is The Christology of Jesus previously published. He re- 
fers them to this book for his views on “the criticism of the Gos- 
pels,” and also for his reasons for deriving the materials for both 
these volumes “from the Synoptics only.” His views of the 

Fourth Gospel will be presented in the third volume yet to be 

published on The Mind of Jesus as Reported by St. John. 

We have been greatly pleased and interested in reading this 
volume on The Ethic of Jesus. The treatment is scholarly and 
profound, and thoroughly up-to-date, and yet the writer uses the 
old terminology, and that too without putting into it meanings 
so new and so different from those to which we have been accus- 
tomed as continually to mislead and deceive, as do so many- 
modern writers on Ethics. 
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The discussion is divided into three parts: Part First deal- 
ing with “The Highest Good ;” Part Second with “Virtue,” and 
Part Third with “Duty.” In each part the plan followed is to 
rely entirely on the words of Jesus themselves for guidance, and 
this plan is faithfully adhered to throughout. Each chapter is 
preceded by a list of the texts by which the discussion of its 
theme has been controlled. The number of these references is 
evidence at once of the wide scope and great richness of the 
teaching of Jesus, and also of the care and fidelity with which 
the author has done his work. In this way the reader is not only 
furnished with ample material with which to test the views of 
the author, but also with all that Jesus has said on the several 
topics, as reported by the Synoptics, so that he can push his own 
study of them as far as he will. We regard this as a very valua- 
ble feature of the book. 


We would especially commend this volume to those ministers 
and laymen who are tempted to think that the preachers need a 
new Gospel for the pulpit, better adapted to the age and its pe- 
culiar problems than the old Gospel of Jesus, or that they should 
turn aside from seeking the salvation of souls to the work of re- 
forming society and solving the “Social Questions” of the hour. 
We cannot forbear giving one quotation along this line. On 
page 28 Dr. Stalker writes: 

“In the next chapter we shall see that in the great conception 
of the Kingdom of God the social aspect of religion is acknowl- 
edged; but the originality of Christ consisted not in emphasiz- 
ing this, but in seizing on the emergent notion of the dignity 
and value of the individual soul and elevating it to the fore- 
front; so that preachers are not going back to Christ, but going 
back beyond Him, to a pre-Christian stage of religion, if, instead 
of magnifying the individual and straining every nerve for his 
salvation, they wander away to the social or ecclesiastical organ- 
ism, making this their principal care and the leading element of 
their testimony.” 

We notice one surprising slip, on page 280, where the author 
speaks of Jesus being “carried to the temple in His infancy, to 
be made a citizen of the holy nation through the rite of circum- 
cision.” He was carried to the temple forty days after His 
birth when Mary presented herself, according to the law, for 
purification, and also that the customary coin might be paid for 
His redemption as the first born male child of His mother. But 
His circumcision was no doubt performed at the lodging place 
of Joseph and Mary in Bethlehem, eight days after His birth. 

There is a valuable “Appendix” of 26 pages, consisting of an 
essay by Rev. Fred. T. Rae, M.A., on The Church and the Social 
Teaching of Jesus. JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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Jesus and the Gospel. Christianity Justified in the Mind of 
Christ. By James Denney, D.D. 


“Back to Christ” has become a watchword of New ‘Testament 
research; but whose Christ? The Christ of the Gospels, or 
Paul’s Christ? The Christ of history, or of experience; the 
Christ of the Scripture record, or the Christ of the critically 
sifted text? 

The Apostolic writers are deemed but interpreters of Jesus, 
and faulty at that. The modern mind critical and keen is 
thought to be better able to discern the spirit and the teaching 
of the Nazarene. 

But it is strange that such faulty interpreters should set forth 
such a superior Jesus; that small minds should be such consum- 
mate artists. Jesus is indescribable in terms of common hu- 
manity, and yet He is no vagary. ‘The religion of Jesus as set 
forth by the New Testament writers is the Gospel of Christ. 
Jesus’ admirers are greater than He if their interpretations are 
not true to Jesus’ real person and work. Dr. Denney shows that 
back to Jesus is back to the Christ of the Church. 

It might seem that Dr. Denney reasons in a circle, but a true 
insight into human psychology and history shows that his circle 
is a logical one; it is a continuity and a logical sequence. Re- 
ligion is first objective, then subjective; an objective historical 
revelation, and then a spiritual appropriation and appreciation. 
Religion now combines the two into a higher unity. _ Religion 
is first of Authority, then of Liberty. Authority is not to be 
spurned, nor must liberty abandon its authority; a reciprocal re- 
lation is to be maintained. Man was once for the Church, then 
the Church for man; now the reciprocal duties and benefits are 
apparent. Spirit and organism must go together; authority and 
spiritual liberty form a union. While we are in a time and 
sense world there must be body and soul; in pure religion and 
undefiled there must be historic basis, authority, not merely sub- 
jective, but factual. Value judgments through experience must 
have a basic principle of fact. 

In reviewing the Gospel and Epistolary records of the New 
Testament Dr. Denney unites the Christ of history with the 
Christ of true criticism, the Christ of necessity both rational and 
moral. 


M. COOVER. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. NEW YORK. 


Great Issues. By Robert F. Horton, author of “Inspiration and 
the Bible,” &c. Cloth. Pp. 384. Index. Price $1.50 net. 
Great Issues includes a dozen essays on such subjects as Re- 
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ligion, Morality, Politics, Socialism, Theology and Life. We 
predict that Great Issues will take high rank in essay literature. 
The diction is fine. The illustrations are opposite. The treat- 
ment is suggestive and inspiring. The reader will be stimulated. 
Exception may well be taken to some of Dr. Horton’s assertions. 
In the essay on Religion, for instance, he seems to teach that 
Christianity can and does exist apart from the Churches. The 
decay of some Churches has evidently blinded him to the great 
facts that after all the Church is the organism of Christianity. 
His strictures, however, may well be heeded. He is profoundly 
loyal to Christ. As over against Catholicism he is a staunch 
Protestant. He says in reply to Newman Smyth, “Protestant- 
ism may have failed to settle a final creed, or to establish Church 
institutions, it may have failed in its cults and in its organiza- 
tion, but in one thing it has completely succeeded: it has made 
the return to Catholicism impossible for progressive nations and 
for fearless lovers of truth.” * * “Catholicism has no future 
unless it alters its fundamental dcgma. The moral sense of the 
world, since Luther, has become stronger than the Church.” 

He pays his respects to the confident claims of evolutionists 
as follows: “You say that evolution is shaped by environment; 
you say that the universe has been evolved. What then was the 
environment of the universe, or if it had no environment, how 
was it evolved? Always there is something lacking in every at- 
tempt to account for things. Certainly there must be an en- 
vironment of the universe if evolution is its law. How should 
personality emerge from the undesigned collision of impersonal 
forces? How should matter produce spirit? The venture of 
faith is therefore also the necessity of reason: in the beginning 
God created.” 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians. By Gross 

Alexander, S.T.D. Cloth, 5x 6%. Price 80 cts. net. 

This is a volume of the series of small commentaries entitled 
“The Bible for Home and School,” edited by Shailer Matthews. 
Dr. Alexander has done his work well. He is orthodox in faith, 
devout in spirit, clear in exposition. Of course, there may be 
little slips here and there. For instance, he quotes approvingly 
Haupt (p. 19), who says, “Apart from Christ there would have 
been no creation, with Him creation was a necessity.” If this 
be intended to mean that there was anything like an internal or 
external necessity compelling Christ to create, we reject the sen- 
timent as denying the absoluteness of our Lord. 

The Introduction embraces the conclusions of devout scholar- 
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ship concerning such things as authorship, date and purpose of 
the epistles. An excellent analysis is also included. 


Lhe Spirit of America...By Henry Van Dyke, Professor of 
English at Princeton University, &c. Cloth. Pp. xv, 276. 
Price $1.50 net. 

This book contains the first seven of a series of twenty-six 
conferences, given in the winter of 1908-1909, on the Hyde 
Foundation, at the University of Paris, and repeated in part at 
other universities of France. They were delivered in English, 
and afterward translated into French. Some half dozen years 
ago Mr. James Hazen Hyde founded two chairs, one at Uni- 
versity of Paris and the other at Harvard for an annual inter- 
change of professors in order that France and America 
might be brought into more sympathetic relation with each 
other. 

These superb lectures of Dr. Van Dyke not only enhance the 
reputation of their eminent and versatile author but fully justify 
the outlay of Mr. Hyde. We need hardly say that they are inter- 
esting, for Dr. Van Dyke does not seem capable of writing a dull 
line. They are a fine interpretation of the American life and 
character, which are often misunderstood and caricatured in 
other lands. These lectures will serve as a corrective. As the 
shortcomings of our people and of our new life are freely ac- 
knowledged, the author leaves upon the mind of the reader the 
impression of sincerity. With gentle art he sets the mistaken 
Frenchman right on numerous points. For instance, he cor- 
rects M. Jules Huret who says in his work En Amerique, “At 
Pittsburg, the industrial hell, which contains 60,000 Italians, 
and 300,000 Slavs, Croats, Hungarians, etc., in the city and its 
suburbs,—at Pittsburg, capital of the Steel Trust, which dis- 
tributes seven hundred millions of interest and dividends every 
year,—there is no hospital!” Dr. Van Dyke says, “This is 
wonderfully incorrect. It greatly exaggerates the foreign popu- 
jJation of Pittsburg. It entirely ignores the fact that there are 
fifteen public hospitals and eighteen private hospitals in the 
Smoky City. (Paris has fifteen public hospitals) .” 

The author shows the national unity and strength of the 
United States in the seven chapters which constitute the book. 
The titles include the line of thought: “The Soul of a People,” 
“Self-reliance and the Republic,” “Fair Play and Democracy,” 
“Will Power, Work and Wealth,’ “Common Order and Social 
Co-operation,” “Personal Development and Education,” and 
“Self-expression and Literature.” 


These chapters are replete with facts, illuminated by the gen- 
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tle touch of humor, and written in an elegant diction. So good 
a volume should have an index. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Faith and Works of Christian Science. By the writer of 

Confessio Medici. 

The literature bearing on Christian Science is becoming 
more abundant. The relation sustained to the Christian Scrip- 
tures by Christian Science has been succinctly set forth by Mr. 
I. M. Haldeman (Revell) in his book entitled Christian Science 
in the Light of Holy Scripture. 

The author of Faith and Works of Chrisiian Science is Dr. 
Stephen Paget, an English medical practitioner of the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and Secretary of the Research Defense Society. 

Dr. Paget clearly shows that Christian Science contradicts 
common sense. Its philosophy is nonsense, or absurdity. It 
teaches a quasi subjective pantheism affirming that the only real 
existence is mind, and mind is God. Soul is spirit, and spirit 
is God. And yet soul is said to be substance in transit; and 
evil is substance in error. And again evil is but the absence of 
good, and is unreal. It is flesh that is evil, and not the soul is 
declared after Manichean fashion, yet flesh is but an illusion. 
Good only is real. There is but one mind, and that is divine 
mind. God is not divided, only reflected; and God is the only 
“US.” 

Animals are not real, they are only reflections, ideas. Carni- 
vora are not carnivorous; vipers are not venomous. Instincts, 
passions, minds, are God, God reflected in things, animals, men. 
All is illusion save God, and mind, which is part of God. 

Dr. Paget deals chiefly with the cures of Christian Science, 
and shows the inadequacy and the fallacy of the evidence pro- 
duced. 

Dr. Paget presents a sane practical criticism with medical pre- 
cision and penetration. The book is to the point, and is much 
to be recommended to all inquirers on this subject. 

M. COOVER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK. 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hast- 
ings, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., 
D.D., and other scholars. Volume ll. Arthur-Bunyan. Cloth, 
8x11. Pp. xxii, 901. Sold by subscription only at $7.00 
per volume. 

The second volume of this truly monumental work fully sus- 
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tains the reputation achieved by the first, as well as by the several 
Encyelopaedias already completed under the editorial supervi- 
sion of Dr. Hastings. His Dictionary of the Bible (in five vol- 
umes) and his Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (in two vol- 
umes), find their complete and fitting supplement in the pres- 
ent work which will be issued in ten large volumes of nearly a 
thousand pages each. ‘These several encyclopaedias cover the 
whole ground of religion and ethics, as far as these subjects are 
set forth not only in the Sacred Scriptures but in all literature, 
ancient and modern, and as far as competent scholarship has 
been able to investigate the facts in the case. ‘This Encyclopae- 
dia of Religion and Ethics will be indispensable to the up-to- 
date teacher and to students in any department of the broad 
field which it so assidiously cultivates. The theologian and the 
thoughtful minister will find it a rich mine not only for what 
it contains, but for the lines of investigation which it suggests. 

The scope of this Encyclopaedia embraces all possible phases 
of Religion and Ethics. Here are rich pastures for the theolo- 
gian, the philosopher, the anthropologist and the socialist. Bio- 
graphical and geographical aspects are treated as far as they bear 
on the general theme. In fact, its comprehensiveness is marvel- 
ous. One is surprised at the inclusiveness of the contents. No 
pertinent subject seems to have eluded the mind of the editor. 

The thoroughness of the work is guaranteed by the fact that 
the articles are written by specialists only, who have distinguish- 
ed themselves in their respective departments. Some topics are 
subdivided, and each is discussed by an authority, e. g., “blood- 
feud” is treated by ten different writers, “body” by seven and 
“baptism” by nine. The exhaustiveness of presentation is wit- 
nessed by the length of the more important articles, e. g., that 
on “baptism” covers forty-six pages, and the one on “Bible” 
fifty-four. “Bible in the Church” is treated under seven main 
divisions and thirty-one sub-divisions, every one of which is 
clear and important. Thus under “Spread of the Bible,” the 
points are, “Transmission,” “Translation,” and “Circulation.” 
Under “The Bible in the Life of the People,” we have, “Bible 
and Language,” “Bible and Views of the World and Human 
Life,” “Bible and Law.” “Bible and Art,” and “Bible and Hos- 
tile Influences.” 

The literary quality of the articles is on a par with their sci- 
entific character. “Attention is given to grace of style, so that 
the articles may be read with pleasure as well as relied upon for: 
accuracy and insight.” 

The attitude of the Cyclopaedia from a theological standpoint 
is devoutly Christian. There is no questioning, as far as we 
have observed of any fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
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faith. On the contrary the defense of the supernatural origin 
of Christianity is clear and strong, e. g.,-the article on Apolo- 
getics in Vol. I. Nevertheless, “the broad results of criticism” 
are pre-supposed in the Biblical articles. Sanday, in the article 
“Bible,” frankly avows this, and expresses his belief that the 
conservative attitude, as represented by Dr. Orr, is no longer 
tenable; yet he expresses his sympathy with the latter’s view of 
the religious character and use of the Old Testament. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


EATON & MAINS. NEW YORK. 


The Christian Religion. Its Meaning and Proof...By J. Scott 
Lidgett, M.A. Price $2.50. 


This book is a serious attempt to “explain and verify the 
Christian religion by means of the fatherly-filial relationship.” 
Although the author desires to establish rather a general point 
of view than to treat the subject of Christian Evidences exhaus- 
tively, he has gone into the matter with considerable fullness and 
without any doubt, dealt in a very comprehensive way with a 
subject which is always of great interest to the theological stu- 
dent. 

He lays down his premises; makes his claim for Christianity 
as a “realized relationship between persons, human and divine ;” 
shows it to be the supreme expression and satisfaction of spirit- 
ual life; sets a valuation on the conclusions of the Spirit; and 
claims for it what no other philosophic system can, an “all com- 
prehensive world-explanation,” without ignoring those world 
phenomena which seem to contradict its explanations or invali- 
date its conclusions. God’s dealings with man, transcend na- 
ture, but stand vitally connected with her entire domain. 


In three chapters, in which he deals with Christianity’s Con- 
tent, its Factors, and its vital Faiths, as found in Nature-wor- 
ship, Ancestor-worship, Animism, Humanism, Moralism, Brah- 
minism, Buddhism, Dualism, and Monotheism, its ultimate ful- 
fillment of all faiths, the author sets forth with great clearness 
the relative position of the religion of Christ, and makes clear its 
claim, from the standpoint of a sane evolution, its fitness to sur- 
vive and its possibility of becoming universal in as much as it 
includes “in a perfect whole” that which is capable of becoming 
universal and permanent in each of past and rival faiths. 

In the second part he treats in six chapters of Christianity’s 
primary verification, its explanation of the world and relation 
to a true naturalism the arguments from Design, etc., Man and 
Redemption and the Doctrine of God. The chapters in which 
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he states Christianity and Naturalism, and the criticism, which 
the latter has uttered in the past and is uttering at present 
against the former, are full and satisfactory, and leave us in no 
doubt as to what position a rational faith should assume toward 
a materialistic and agnostic, a Monistic or Deistic conception of 
the world and man, its final creative product. He shows con- 
clusively that Naturalism has given, and in its highest reach can 
give, no explanation of the world or man in the world. 

“Natural selection,” is hardly as fitting a term as “natural re- 
jection” in tracing world development, and cannot discover to 
us a certain and definite end. The ultimate principle on which 
Theism rests for its conclusiveness, is that there is a divine Per- 
sonality at the head of all things; that the “Source of the Uni- 
verse cannot be less than that which is manifested in and to its 
highest product.” Man, nature’s “final product,” has attributes 
which rank higher than “mere power.” 

Our author clearly faces the subject of the existence of moral 
evil in the world in connection with his discussion on Design. 
However difficult it may be to explain the appearance of moral 
evil in a world created by a perfect Being, it cannot militate 
against either His character or the purpose which He had in 
mind in creation. It may be an “inexplicable mystery” to some, 
but this it can only be to some extent. In many respects it is 
seen to subserve “the highest spiritual” ends, and from the stand- 
point of an argument against a moral and loving Creator, that 
part which remains a mystery is insufficient to set aside the tes- 
timony of moral and rational consciousness that the God who 
made is a loving Person. 

This conclusion is strongly fortified in the last two chapters 
on the scheme of human Redemption and the Doctrine of God. 

The author has made no attempt, as he states, to bring his ar- 
gument up to meet the position of the New Theology. He has 
rested his case and performed his task in a restatement of the 
old conservative position of the Christian apologist. He has 
used his best endeavor to restate the argument to our modern 
view of nature in terms of present science, and has succeeded 
with admirable effect. He shows how science has become more 
humble in view of its limitations. 

The style of the book is hardly popular. Its thought is con- 
clusive to the Christian thinker; its form leaves considerable to 
be desired. The author’s style is verbose and he often fails in 
terseness and lucidity. He could with considerable profit. state 
his case more cogently, were he to study brevity. This, in no 
way, militates against the clear grasp of the writer, but it does 
render the work, meritorious as it is, less effective. 

We close such a book with the conviction, that in the hands of 
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such thinkers, our Holy Faith is safe. No materialistic, ration- 
alistic, agnostic, or monistic waves can overturn or wreck the 
Ark of God with such men at the helm. 


L. B. WOLF. 
METROPOLITAN CHURCH ASSOCIATION. WAUKESHA. WIS. 


Sermons on Bible Characters. By Rev. Edwin L. Harvey. Cloth. 

Pp. 242. 

This is a series of eleven sermons preached by the author “to 
audiences in the various towns in which the work of the Metro- 
politan Church Association is located.” With one exception 
they refer to Old Testament characters. As examples of homi- 
letical excellence they do not rank high. They have the merit 
of originality, and boldness of attack against present day evils. 
They are written in popular form of expression, and the practi- 
cal warnings (the lessons drawn are principally of that charac- 
ter) are within easy grasp of the ordinary mind. 

HENRY ANSTADT. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE. ST. LOUIS. 


Be Thou My Guide. A Handbook of Advice and Comfort for 
Young Lutherans newly confirmed. Illustrated cover. Cloth, 
4x5. Pp. 86. Price 20 cts., gilt edge 25 cts. Ilustrated. 
So Nimm denn Meine Hande. German. Substantially the 
same as the English. 

These beautiful booklets are intended as reminders of the day 
of confirmation, and are far more appropriate than a mere cer- 
tificate. The German edition is the original but the English is 
not a mere translation. We commend these booklets to pastors. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


PRESS OF MEYER & THALHEIMER. BALTIMORE, MD. 


“Dot.” “A Novel of To-day.” By. . M. Zimmerman, D.D. 

Illustrated. Price $1.00. 

This is the author’s third essay in the field of fiction, and is 
easily the best of the three. It is, as the author promises in the 
“Preface,” “interesting, wholesome and true to life.” It is a 
good book for Sunday School libraries, and we can heartily com- 
mend it to young people. Its popularity is attested by the fact 
that is has already reached the fourth edition. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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CHICAGO LUTHERAN SEMINARY PRESS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Student's Handbook to the Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at Chicago, Ill. Revised in 
1908. Pp. 93. Price 10 cts. in paper; 25 cts. in cloth. 

The purpose of this book is indicated in its title. It contains 

a brief history of the Chicago Seminary, its Constitution and 

By-laws, the “Course of Study,” both for resident and non-resi- 

dent students, Examination Questions, &c. : 

JACOB A, CLUTZ. 


BAPTIST’ WORLD PUBLISHING CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Syllabus for Old Testament Study. By John R. Sampey, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Pp. 215. 


This is a syllabus and much more. That it was originally 
prepared by a professor for his use in the class room is its recom- 
mendation, for it has thus been thoroughly tested, and it has 
stood this test so well, and has been so acceptable to the general 
public, that a second edition was required. It opens with a full 
list of Books on the Old Testament which alone is worth the 
price of the volume. ‘This is followed by a brief outline of the 
Contents of the Pentateuch, after which there is a full presenta- 
tion of the principles involved in the Higher Criticism. The 
Patriarchs are described, and an estimate is given of their work 
and their place in history. The narration of Joseph is followed 
by a chapter on Egyptology, that of Moses by one on Typology 
and the Law. Under Studies in the Prophets we have a discus- 
sion of the Names and Functions of Prophets, the Fulfillment of 
Prophecy and the Roll-call of the Old Testament Prophets. The 
presentation of the Poetical Books is prefaced by a discussion of 
Hebrew Poetry. Under Isaiah we have an Outline of his Prophe- 
cies, Notes on Important Passages in Isaiah, and a strong reply 
to Dr. Driver’s arguments for a deutero-Isaiah. We looked into 
Daniel with special interest because at this moment we are 
studying the book in the class room, and we found a full analysis 
of its contents together with what we regard a triumphant refu- 
tation of Dr. Driver’s arguments for its late date. Here and 
there throughout the volume our author gives his own reflections 
which are terse, lucid and very suggestive. For example, “Labor 
antedates the Fall. After the Fall labor becomes toil.” And 
this, “Whether God took a million years to make man or only a 
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second, matters little—if only God made him.” The volume 
closes with a valuable Chronological Chart and a copious Index. 
All in all we regard this work one of the most timely and satis- 
factory books, from a conservative standpoint and for purposes 
of obtaining a succinct and comprehensive knowledge of the Old 
Testament, that has appeared for a long time, and we give it our 
heartiest commendation and endorsement. It should be in the 
hands not only of every preacher, but of every intelligent reader 
of the Bible. 
T. C. BILLHEIMER. 


The Heart of the Old Testament. A Manual for Christian Stu- 
dents. By John R. Sampey, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Pp. 283. Price 50 cts. 


This is a handbook of the Old Testament “written by a mod- 
ern scholar who believes thoroughly in the supernatural in both 
Testaments.” Jt is a “book that will be suitable for popular 
Bible study in Young People’s Societies and Sunday School 
Normal Classes,” and in Schools and Colleges. It is, as its title 
indicates, “The heart of the Old Testament.” It is a statement 
in condensed form of the contents of the Old Testament written 
in an easy, attractive style, by one who fully accepts the Bible as 
the inspired Word of God, and who is familiar with all the mod- 
ern assaults made upon the integrity of the Scriptures. It is just 
the book to be placed in the hands of our young people as a cor- 
rection of the rationalistic and often incorrect literature on the 
Bible with which the press of the day is teeming. We welcome 
this little book as most timely in its appearance, and bespeak for 
it a hearty reception. 

T. C. BILLHEIMER. 
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